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WHEN TIRED OUT 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says : “‘ When 





completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 


and overwork, it is of the. greatest value to me. 
As a beverage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of medicine.” 


’ 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO | 
rent a light, pleasant room to a single, el- 
derly, business Friend, for lodging only, 
in a family of two. Gentleman preferred. Terms 
per week, 75 cents. Address No. 29, this Office. 
ee = : — 
OARDING.— YOUNG FRIENDS, MEN OR 
women, expecting to come to the city for the 
winter, can find a pleasant home by corres- 
ponting with or calling on R. E. B , 2026 Mervine 
treet, Philad’a. Adult Friends’ family. | 
ESIRABLE ROOMS TO RENT. LARGE PAR- 
lor, suitable for Doctor or Dentist. Location 
first-class. Address 8. W., 1624 Mount Vernon 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, OR GIRL, 
to do housework in a small family. Ad- 
dress ‘‘.,R’’ Box 89, Haddonfield, N. J. 


ANTED, IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A PERSON 
having had experience in nursing, to care 
for an invalid and do some sewing. Ad- 

dress No. 30, this Office. 








On Fifth-day, Ninth month 5th, from 12th and 
Market streets, at 9 a. m., through the renowned 
Wyoming Valley to Niagara Falls, with a 25-miles 
drive through Canada, taking in Me Rapids, 
crossing Old and New Suspension Bridge, to Burn- 
ing Springs Observatory ; a trip on Maid of the Mist, 
a sail from Geneva to Watkins, on Seneca Lake; 
through the wild and weird Watkins’ Glen, the 
beautiful and picturesque Havana Glen; one day | 
at Mauch Chunk, visiting Glen Summit over the 
famous Switchback Railroad. For further informa- 
tion applyto Rk. B. NICHOLSON, 

523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





Washinton 


[nvestments. 








Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in perfectly safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN 
1818 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 





“Historical Collections of 
The volume Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,” 
published in 1884, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely “out of print,” and I have had many 
applications for copies which I could not supply. 

am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I pro a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response snall be 
made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in , without delay. 





| top, and outside gilt lettering. 





book contains three extended Genealogies, 

(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 

other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 

ter. It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
number of illustrations. 

The price will be $4.00, net ; postage or expressage 
to be charged the buyer. 

OWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania 


J. T. JACKSON & C0., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT S8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SA LES, MORTGA GES, ETC., ETC. 
AGENTS WANTED 
In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 


‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time.” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 





Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
LL. D., who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September Ist. 

Send orders for books and applications for 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 

Columbia Springs Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Gparaithe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, ath house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Near the Beach. 
First-elass in all Respects. 


James [1. Moore. 


M. E. Humpton. EL M. Humpton 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
leas than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
Test merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
owe of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Open all the Year. Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 


cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 














JAMES HOOD. 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOK 


‘PERFECT FREEDOM” 


Mailed to any address between August 17th | 


.S’S 


and September 7th on receipt of 


5O cents. 


Chas. F. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. M- — 


It forms a [ of one general system, gradin 
the Central School at 15th and Race Ste. Ph 
phia. A special course will be arranged for those 
who wish to prepare for Swarthmore or other col- 
leges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 


with 
l]- 


the School Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 

John G. Borton, 
Mariam L. Moore, 
Joel Borton, 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for co 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSL ER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


> Committee. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa, 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 

Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATM AN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Farenps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
Ton, DELAwaRg, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. Kiwpatt, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D. 8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full Cullege Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone IsLanp. 


A apes and — yp A sexes. 
Thorough courses pre ng for admission to any 
quest: 0 - farnishlng’« business education. 
ars, $150 per school year 
Tne ioe is ike aes a Frien and is 
From New located on Long — about 30 miles 
m New York. For catalogue an culars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, " Long 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


“Men should be what 


they seem,” and so should 


soaps, but Ivory is the only soap that is 99 per 


cent pure. 


Tne Prooten & Gamaie Oo., On’ ti. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
end you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


of the question. 


Darlington Seminary 6% 


Near the beautiful g Ladies. 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. pou 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, ae Oa 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art = 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has 
uniformly successful for neariy half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists, Terms, $180 per year. 

For Lilustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of oanae Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with “a modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepa. paring for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and meta! 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care | 


——_ rly M . The pressnt build- 
sae and has j fect san 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTARN 
_ Chappaqua, . ¥. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, mah Geel. School, 
and College Preparato: 

Send for catalogue Gates oe 
oom, references, and letters 


ARTHUR H. TOMLITON, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.0° yd week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., Principal. 








YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


The best of 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
— Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 
The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1896. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 


The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMEN'S, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race 8ts., 


| and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 


and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
| at the usual time, Ninth Mo: th 16, 1898. 
Circulars upaa application. 


PEIRCE §(HO0L«.... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 


sexes. 
SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 


er RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA____. em, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Pounder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<«——~<<<« 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on a cation. 
R Sessions ’95—’96 begin erties: apeentoe 
5. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
"Se ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
| egy Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, fi 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 


' 
| Entrance examinations held pe 
y 





| John Faber Miller, 609, Swaps Sraxer, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Connties. 
NOW READY. 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P, Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
| 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’s, Pa. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXXIII. 


Let none despise the shortness or simplicity of any offer- 
ings in the ministry, and let all be careful not to indulge in 
a criticising spirit, much less in controversy, or in a dispost- 


tion to cavil or to judge their brethren. 
Wee ee 


This is a passage from the Discipline (in the chapter on ‘‘ Christian 
Practice ’’) of London Yearly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


COMPENSATION. 


SEEST thou how the wake of our ship doth lie 
Behind to the rim of the sea and sky ? 
How close to our stern the eddies swirl 
And flecks of foam on the water curl, 
But there, afar, like a silver band, 
It stretches as smooth as a track of sand 
Made by the ever-patient hand 
Of tireless Time ? 


We spoke but now of this our day, 

Its hurry and worry and ceaseless fray, 

Its sum of sorrow and pain and sin,— 

Such little goodness mingled in ; 

Of all the riddles of wrong and doubt 

That compass our human life about, 

Till the Light seemed almost crowded out 
Of its beating rhyme. 


We almost questioned, each of each, 
What use to make 
The struggle? See, the answer lies 
In this shining path that touches the skies ; 
The ship each nearest wave o’ercomes ; 
So pressing the present steadily through, 
Our eyes held ever ahead in hope, 
We know, e’en though we blindly grope, 
That only the better deeds we do, 
Judged by the Hand that sums, 
Shine in our wake. 
Let this be our answer, each to each. 


Eighth month 8, 1895. ALICE HALL, 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


An address, somewhat shortened, to the young classes of Willistown 
First-day school (Chester county, Pa.), Seventh month 14, by John 
Bunting. 

My dear young Friends: You will all remember, I am 
sure, the great World’s Fair that was held in the city of 


Chicago two years ago. Some of you may have been 
there. Some may have heard older persons speak of a 
convention, or series of meetings, held there, which was 
called a Congress of Religions. The purpose of that 
Congress was to create more unity of feeling and of 
effort among the many different sects of religious people 
all over the’ world. The prevailing tendency of the 
present time is towards greater liberty for the religious 
beliefs of mankind. It is a most beneficent movement, 
and very soon you will be called upon to take part in it. 
I believe, therefore, that it is time you had thought 
about it, and I believe also that you will find it both an 
interesting and a profitable study,—this of the different 
views and opinions of people who are trying to do right. 
You know there are many kinds of such people in the 
world, calling themselves by many different names. 











While you are living here at home, surrounded by your 
parents and friends, you will see comparatively few of 
what are called church people. But in a little while you 
will grow up into new and larger duties. These will 
carry you into a broader field. They will bring you 
in contact with many who you will find have been brought 
up quite differently from your way of living and thinking. 
The question will come into your minds whether these 
people are right or wrong. You will hear much said 
about religion and about leading a religious life ; about 
this or that method of ‘‘ getting’’ religion, as it is often 
called, or of becoming religious. This may confuse 
your minds on this great, important subject, and those of 
you who are most seriously inclined may feel anxieties 
and doubts arise as to whether you are in the right path 
or the wrong. In speaking just now of the new duties 
that are soon to confront youI did not wish to hurry 
them on. Far from it. Not one hour of youth should 
be taken away from you. You should live in it all, 
enjoy it all; for like many of life’s experiences it only 
comes once. Butas you do grow physically I would have 
you think also of the spiritual growth. As the lines of 
your features harden and your faces grow firmer, I would 
have your principles and resolutions grow firmer. As 
your outward stature increases before the eyes of those 
who see and love you here, so may your soul’s stature in- 
crease in the sight of that Heavenly Father who loves 
you just as well. 

Now let us turn to the dictionary and read the defi- 
nition of that word religion. Worcester thus defines it : 
‘‘An acknowledgment of our obligation to God as our 
Creator, with a feeling of reverence and love and conse- 
quent duty and obedience to him.’’ Here, you will 
notice, there is no strict direction as to how you should 
express this ‘‘ obligation to your Creator.’’ That is left 
for the witness in your own heart to decide. And this 
fact at once explains why men differ so much in express- 
ing their thoughts and feeling about religion, and in 
exhibiting before the eyes of the world their various ideas 
of what constitutes a religious life. As that kindly old 
English writer for the young, Mrs. Barbauld, says: ‘< It 
is aquestion on which mankind were made to disagree.”’ 
And I would have you remember that it is never a good 
thing to treat the opinions or ways of others upon this 
subject with levity, contempt, or any manner of unkind- 
ness. When people’s actions are bad you have a right 
to criticise them and, sometimes, to condemn them. 
But our thoughts on any subject may differ, and do differ 
very widely, and yet all of them may be honest thoughts. 
You may know why you think and believe certain things. 
You may have considered them for a long while and 
decided upon a way for yourselves to follow. But other 
peopie who think and act differently may have considered 
these matters just as long and seriously as you have, only 
they have been differently constituted, or they may have 
been brought up among different surroundings. This 
question of one’s surroundings, especially during the 
impressionable period of life through which you are now 
passing, has a great deal to do with deciding one’s relig- 
ious views. I have recently seen a little book in which 
each chapter was written by some prominent member of 
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numerous different churches. These chapters are headed 
respectively, Why I am a Catholic, Why I am a Baptist, 
Why Iam a Methodist, Why I am a Friend, and many 
others. In reading them it was interesting to see how 
many began their answers to the question by saying, 
‘* Because I was born so,’’ or ‘* Because I was brought up 
so.’’ You see, therefore, that while you and I cling to the 
principles of our own Society of Friends, and accept 
for ourselves no other, yet it would have been very differ- 
ent with us if we had been reared under the influences of 
some other form of religion. 

Now this explains in part why there are so many 
different kinds of religious names and work 1n the world ; 
and it ought to make us very charitable to them all. Of 
one thing you can be certain: the aim at which every- 
body’s serious religious efforts are directed is the same, 
—it is happiness. The great Creator has put into our 
hearts an ever-watchful monitor that always tells us 
whether we do right or wrong. When we do right we 
are happy. But our nature is still so imperfect that we 
find it impossible always to do right. Sometimes we do 
wrong hastily and without sufficient care or thought about 
it. Sometimes we do wrong deliberately, knowing that 
the consequences must be evil for us, but in a bad, defi- 
ant spirit. Yet we all live in the belief that, after this 
life is finished, there is another life beyond, a place pre- 
pared for us, of rest or unrest, happiness or unhappiness, 
accordingly as we have done good or evil while we were 
here. Naturally, we desire for ourselves the abode of 
future happiness which we call heaven. With this desire 
to get to heaven when they die ever in their thoughts, 
people all over the world have combined themselves into 
various churches or sects. Each group, or church, 
naturally thinks its way is the best. If those belonging 
to it did not think so, of course they would have made a 
different selection. But where all are moving forward 
with a common purpose towards a common end it would 
hardly be supposed that these different churches would be 
likely to interfere with each other. It might seem rea- 
sonable to expect that even if they did not choose to help 
each other they would certainly have no cause to hinder. 
But, alas! the history of the world, as some of you have 
already learned, has sadly proven the contrary. Some of 
the most terrible wars and persecutions have been caused 
by different religious sects quarreling with each other, 
the strong oppressing the weak, in their determined 
efforts to force men to change their opinions and beliefs 
and modes of worshipping this very same God whom they 
all profess to revere and serve. If you should live to be 
gray-haired men and women, you will never be able to 
read one-half the shameful story. 

There have been good men in every age of the world 
who have striven to prevent all this cruelty and wicked- 
ness. They have labored and pleaded and many times 
sacrificed their own lives in the effort to make men more 
tolerant of each other's religious opinions. It was in 
this hope that the great religious Congress of 1893 was 
held. It was the most systematic and extensive effort in 
this direction that the world has ever seen. It brought 
together in one place the most varied collection of 
worshippers that ever were assembled on the face of the 
globe. There, on the same platform, were delegates sent 
from the far-off islands of the Pacific, from India, Persia, 
Japan, and Hindostan, and from all the great centres of 
the modern world, oriental and occidental. Each repre- 
sentative was eminent or conspicuous in his own land for 
character, for ability, or for influence. It was pro- 
foundly touching to remember that all this complex 
gathering believed in an Almighty Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, and in a final place of reward for a life 


| ders, but yours is yet more full of promises. 
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spent here in virtue and obedience. The names they 
made use of often differed, but the idea was the same. 
Such a scene seemed to bring the world nearer together 
on this most solemn of all subjects, and I believe it did 
bring them nearer together. Ever since then the subject 
has been written about, and talked about, and thought 
over, and agitated more largely than ever before. It is a 
good sign when we see such a state of affairs as this. It 
is a sign that the religion of Jesus Christ, which is simply 
a religion of love, has taken deeper root in the hearts of 
men than it ever did before. 

But does it not seem very strange to you and very un- 
reasonable that men who are all seeking for happiness, 
and who are all trying to reach the same heavenly rest- 
ing place, should quarrel about the ways and means of 
getting there? Let us suppose a case to illustrate the 
question more clearly. True, this is a very homely illus- 
tration, but it will serve the purpose. Let us suppose 
that all of the people in this neighborhood desired to 
visit Philadelphia. That is not a very difficult supposi- 
tion, for most people do wish to go there at one time or 
another. Well, some of them would choose to go one 
way and some another. Some would take a railroad 
train, some would patronize the trolley, and others would 
drive in their own conveyances, while not a few, just at 
this present time, would be apt to make use of the bicy- 
cle. Now would you not think it very foolish and very 
wicked if those who had fixed upon one particular way of 
going should try to stop any one from going in any other 
way? For example, the bicycle is at this time perhaps 
the most recent mode of locomotion. Suppose that all 
those who did not have bicycles should club together 
and barricade the roads and stop all the bicycles, or de- 
stroy them, and drive away all those who were using 
them by force, and perhaps with bloodshed. Here we 
should have an exact picture of what is called persecution. 
It would be an exhibition of just the same spirit as the 
religious persecutions that have stained the pages of his- 
tory with innocent blood. The youngest child here 
before me can see that persecution like this is wrong and 
wicked. 

Now, my dear young friends, I do want that you 
should understand all this clearly. I want that the next 
generation of religious workers should be better than ours 
has been; more liberal and, at the same time, more 
earnest, more charitable, more full of that love for the 
neighbor which the blessed religion of Jesus teaches. 
You, my dear friends, are about entering upon a wonder- 
ful cycle of time. Ours, indeed, has been full of won- 
The dawn 
of a new century is opening before you. I do believe it 
is the herald of a brighter morning for the whole human 
race. You must help to make itso. You will be busy 
workers in this magnificent field when my work is done. 
I would have you live upto the full measure of your 
grand opportunities. I would have you catch the spirit 
of the new era, the spirit of religious liberty which is 
spreading abroad more and more abundantly over the 
world. This spirit will teach you to respect honest effort 
for the truth wherever you find it. This spirit will re- 
mind you that we are all children of one cotnmon Father 
who knows no difference in creed, color, or condition. 
This spirit will not only lift the burdens from the 
shoulders of others, but it will make your own burdens 
immeasurably lighter because you can share them with 
others in the universal brotherhood of man. This spirit 
will hold up your hands and strengthen them to labor 
out the length of your days with an honest effort and a 
cheerful heart. And when you have filled out your 
appointed career, and the time of reward has come, then 
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there will dawn upon you the infinite meaning of Risie 
welcoming words, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done good unto 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. ‘ 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
‘* Not hearers only, du¢ doers, of the Word.’’ 
Joun B. Goucu used to say that ‘‘ works were faith 
in action,’’ and no doubt all will agree that that is the 
kind of Christian faith that is most needed by the world, 
—the faith that works,—that does the word, as well as 
listens to it. 

There has recently come to the attention of the writer 
two beautiful instances of this doing of the word, which 
constitutes practical Christianity, and this brief reference 
to them is sent to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in 
the hope that it may encourage those engaged in similar 
good works, and possibly induce others to ‘‘ go and do 
likewise.”’ 

In a country neighborhood lived a young girl whose 
great desire was to fit herself for a teacher. But she was 
one of a family in moderate circumstances and it was not 
in the power of her parents to give her the education she 
so greatly desired. Her wish came to the notice of a 
friend of the family, and this friend offered to provide 
the means to pay for the several years’ stay and training 
at one of our great Normal Schools, and the offer was 
gladly accepted, the only condition being that the cost 
should be repaid when the scholar should have obtained 
a school and be fully able to do so—a condition which 
was only just to the donor, and just also to the recipient 
of the favor. Some time ago when the young girl was 
graduated, among those pleased with the exercises was the 
friend who had made her graduation possible, and it 
would be difficult to say which was the better pleased on 
the occasion. It does not hurt this true story to add that 
the young graduate has already secured a school at a good 
salary and will doubtless soon be able to repay the loan 
which helped her so much. 

The other story, just as true, is like yet different. In 
a country neighborhood stood a large, unoccupied farm 
house, surrounded by old trees, a picture of rest and 
peace, but apparently useless. A woman had a bright 
idea ; enlisted the interest of other women, and presto, 
change! The old farm-house is now crowded week 
after week with little children from the over-crowded 
streets and alleys of the great city, with tired mothers 
with little ones in their arms, with sick children whose 
lives will never know anything but suffering, save these 
two or three weeks in the country, made possible for 
them by the kindly thought and Christian acts of these 
women, who are not only hearing but doing the word. 

Another gracious thought came to the originator of 
the country-week plan, mentioned above, and another 
house was rented and tired-out shop girls and those un- 
able to pay the expense of an outing, have been invited 
to spend a week or two in the country ‘‘ without money 
and without price.’’ How great the good that may be 
done in this way, it is beyond the power of words to tell. 
This new venture in applied Christianity was simply a 
personal venture and entirely apart from the other 
experiment. 

The writer of this will get no thanks for this reference 
to two beautiful acts of Christian charity, but rather runs 
the risk of receiving blame from those who are guilty 
of doing these deeds of kindness, for they are of the 
kind who remember the injunction, ‘‘ let not your right 
know what your left hand doeth.’’ But there is also 
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another ecules which it will not do to overlook, 
and which if obeyed, will do muth to make the world 
a better place to live in, and itis in furtherance of this 
command that this is written; ‘‘So let your light shine, 
that men seeing your good works, shall glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.’’ 

It may be pleasant for some of the readers of this to 
know that both of the ‘‘doers’’ referred to above are 
members of our branch of the Church of Christ, whose 
members, as the writer believes, have as keen an appre- 
ciation of the relative value of faith and works as have 
the members of any other branch of the Church. 

NONAME. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 4nd Journal 
RHODE ISLAND QUARTERLY MEETING (O.) 
AT NEWPORT. 

A GENERAL invitation to this meeting having been ex- 
tended last First-day, both in the morning and in what 
they call ‘‘ the missionary meeting,’’ in the evening, I 
attended. The quarter, which is composed of five 
monthly meetings, convenes at this place but once a year. 
The occasion to-day was more like an old-time Friends’ 
quarterly meeting than I anticipated from the meetings 
previously attended. I learn that different sessions differ 
much in this respect, and that several of the most active 
of the ‘‘ progressive ’’ members were absent to-day, on 
account of a funeral. The meeting was held throughout 
in joint session, and no distinction of ‘‘ sides ’’ could be 
observed, except in the gallery. It was held in two dis- 
tinct parts, now an established custom with them, that 
for worship commencing at 10.30, and the business part 
at 1.45, with a recess for lunch intervening. The num- 
ber present at the first session was about one hundred and 
twenty-five. Several ‘‘ plain’’ bonnets were observable, 
mostly somewhat variant from the old type. It was 
noticeable that only one of these was in the gallery, one 
seat of which on each side was filled. Singing sometimes 
commences as soon as the meeting convenes, but to-day 
silence continued for a quarter of an hour, and was 
broken by Phebe R. Gifford, of Providence, for many 
years a minister, and a very interesting and remarkable 
woman. Although in her 93d year, her physical and 
mental powers are well preserved, and she took an active 
part both morning and afternoon. As might be expected, 
she is unreconciled to some of the new methods, and 
when, as sometimes occurs, she rises during singing and 
steps briskly out of the room, the protest is readily 
understood. On this occasion singing occurred but once 
and she made no sign of dissent. Her son, Robert P. 
Gifford, is also a minister, and was active in both sessions. 
The morning session lasted two hours. There was much 
preaching, three prayers, one hymn, and Paul's advice to 
the Ephesians concerning the behavior of the different 
members of a family to each other was beautifully read 
by Phebe S Aydelott. 

During the recess a lunch was served in an upper 
room in the old part of the house, to which I was so 
pressingly invited that it was much easier to accept than 
to decline. Sitting at the table I had the company of 
Augustine Jones, present principal of Friends’ school in 
Providence, and Samuel Austin, a former principal, well 
known in New England educational circles, and still ac- 
tive, though nearly eighty years old. Also of Edward 
Dillingham, an old New Bedford sea captain, who has 
been a minister for many years, and others whose names 
are not now recalled. The subject of dress coming up, 


| an elderly Friend jocosely reminded Samuel Austin of 


the occasion when ‘thee sheared off the collar of my 
coat, and now thee wears such a collar thyself.’’ Samuel 
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responded in the same vein: ‘‘ I remember thou bore it (Pilate) was not so ready to conform to their desires. 


well, and it probably did thee good at the time.’’ Ed- 
ward Dillingham said he wore a ‘‘ plain’’ coat when 
whale fishing, and felt no willingness to make a change now 

The business meeting was somewhat smaller than the 
other. There was one clerk of each sex, and the partici- 
pation of men and women was so nearly equal that it 
would be impossible to say that either was predominant. 
I was interested in observing how nearly the business and 
the manner of doing it resembled what was observable 
in such meetings in a distant State, and a different branch 
of the Society several decades ago. There were differ- 
ences, of course, but the resemblances seemed the more 
marked. The names of representatives were called and 
reasons for the absence of several given, the chief 
reason being the funeral previously referred to. ‘The 
minutes of the late Yearly Meeting were partly read, 
and the whole commended to the attention of the in- 
dividual reader. There were no queries to be answered 
at this time, but all the queries were impressively read by 
the assistant clerk, their form having undergone little 
change in this Yearly Meeting. Only one subject 
occasioned any considerable discussion and it had been 
laid over from last meeting. It was in regard to uniting 
with Swansea Monthly Meeting in the appointment of 
Adeline F. Chace to the station of elder. It appears 
that some members of Swansea have been the occasion 
of considerable trouble by their advocacy of and par- 
ticipation in the ordinances of baptism and the supper, 
and it was thought that the proposed appointee was in 
sympathy with them. She was one of those absent on 
account of the funeral, but such explanations were made 
as to her views on these subjects that the meeting decided 
to confirm the appointment. The last Yearly Meeting 
set the seal of its disapproval on such as conform to these 
ordinances, previous to which there was no discipline on 
the subject. 

The session lasted until nearly half-past four, and be- 
fore it concluded the number had been reduced by with- 
drawals fully one-half. This was probably owing in part 
to the necessity of leaving to meet trains or boats. 

“As I shall have no further opportunity of attending 
meetings of Friends in New England, these reports are 
hereby brought to an end. G. D. B. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. '34.—EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1895. 
PILATE SEEKS TO RELEASE JESUS. 


GoLpEN ‘lext.—Ye brought unto me this man, as one that perverteth 
the people ; and behold, I, having examined him before you, 
found no fault in this man, touching those things 

whereof ye accuse him. —Luke 23: 14. 


Scripture Readings: Matthew 27: 15-26; Mark 15: 6-15; Luke 
23: 13-25; John 18: 39, 40. 

HISTORICAL. 

From the preceding lesson we learn that Jesus had 
been condemned to death by the Jewish Sanhedrin, which 
was the supreme national administrative council and 
judicial tribunal of the later Jews. This tribunal, how- 
ever, had not the power of executing their own capital 
sentences without their being approved and confirmed 
by the Roman procurator. Pontius Pilate was the in- 


cumbent of this office at this time, hence the representa- | 


tives of the Sanhedrin brought Jesus to his palace, with 


the expectation, no doubt, that he would forthwith ratify | 


their judgment, and Jesus be turned over to the Roman 
soldiers for execution. But notso. An ill-feeling had 
been engendered between the representative of 
Roman government and these Jewish subjects, and he 


the | 





He was too cautious, too well aware also of the nature of 
his own duty, to comply with their demands without 
inquiry and investigation. He asked, therefore, the 
nature of the charge against Jesus, on what evidence he 
had been convicted, and on what grounds a confirmation 
of the sentence of the Sanhedrin was expected from him. 
The charge of blasphemy had been preferred against 
Jesus when he was before the Sanhedrin, and it was 
mainly upon this that he was condemned, but the Jews 
well knew that it would not do to present this to Pilate 
as a sufficient excuse for their judgment. 

Pilate being a man of the world, with little or no 
religious feeling, with, perhaps, no belief in God or 
immortality, would give his official sanction to no such 
findings, so the Jews formulated other charges, saying 
that Jesus sought to pervert the people, and proclaimed 
himself King, as in opposition to Cesar, etc. Though 
these were false accusations, and substantiated only by 
false witnesses and perversion of facts, they were pre- 
sented in such a manner to Pilate as to require his official 
investigation. Peter says (Acts 3: 13) that ‘‘ Pilate was 
determined to let him go,’’ so he appeared before the 
multitude and asked whether he should release unto them 
Barabbas, who was also a condemned prisoner, or Jesus, 
thinking, perhaps, when he placed Jesus in contrast with 
one of the lowest of criminals, they would relent, but 
they cried the more, ‘‘ Crucify him.”’ 

Adam Clark says: ‘‘It is not known whence the 
custom of releasing some one prisoner on the day of the 
Passover feast originated, whether with the Jews or Ro- 
mans,’’ but it seems that Pilate made use of it, seeking 
thus to remove the responsibility from himself, and to 
conciliate the excited, clamorous Jews. ; 

All his efforts proving futile, and having found noth- 
ing in the conduct of Jesus that would warrant his con- 
demnation to death under the Roman law, he again 
appeared before the multitude, and after the outward 
ceremony of washing his hands, proclaimed: ‘‘ Iam 
innocent of the blood of this just man: see ye to it.’’ 
TEACHING. 

In the action of Pilate lies the chief point of instruc- 
tion in our lesson. He knew the innocence of his pris- 
oner, he knew that he was justly entitled to the protec- 
tion afforded by the Roman government through him as 
its representative ; yet he yielded to the demands of a 
riotous mob, rather than to his own conviction of right. 
He perhaps felt that his position was in jeopardy, and 
that taking the life of one whom he regarded as a weak 
religious enthusiast would create less disturbance among 
the people than would his release in opposition to the 
demands of the populace. He acted from expediency 
rather than principle, in this and other cases, and his 
own downfall soon came, with removal, banishment, and 
death. 

Do right is a watchword that needs to be continually 
heeded by each one, let his position be what it may. It 
becomes the monarch on his throne or the peasant in his 
cottage. It gives dignity to the judge, and force to his 
decisions, and crowns with equal fitness the actions of 
the humblest laborer. 

A neglect to do that which is clearly shown to be 
right must ever bring condemnation and suffering, and a 
continuation in this line of conduct will develop a vacil- 
lating character, which in time of trial will prove of but 
little value to its possessor. A combination of influences 
develops character, while single acts show in what stage 
of development it exists, and these single acts, performed 
in time of trial, like the one under consideration, bring 
pain and suffering alike to the actor and the recipient. 
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LESSON NOTES. 

Barabbas seems to have been a favorite among the 
common people, and had headed a revolt against the 
Romans, in which a Roman had been slain. Jesus had 
done nothing against the Romans, and Pilate, the Roman 
Procurator, would have preferred giving him his freedom 
to setting Barabbas loose to raise, perhaps, another insur- 
rection. But here was the mob who must be pacified. 
The mob was a present evil, the insurrection to come was 
but a possibility. So Pilate decided somewhat against his 
own preference to avert the present danger to himself and 
his office. He spoke for Jesus, not that his mercies were 
in the least tender, but because he truly, in his character 
of judge, saw nothing in Jesus to condemn. He had 
shown himself both bold and cruel previously, in other 
matters. But though his sensibilities were not especially 
delicate, he may easily have had a touch of superstitious 
fear about condemning Jesus unjustly. 

It seems curious that Pilate should have emphasized 
his declaration that he was innocent of the blood of this 
righteous man, by actually washing his hands with water 
before the multitude. Was it a custom of that day to 
confirm one’s words by outward sign, or was it an original 
thought of his carried out for the sake of emphasis, as 
being especially adapted to the understanding of the 
common folk ? 

How truly and sadly have the words been brought to 
pass, ‘‘ his blood be on us and on our children.’’ Almost 
from that day to this, this once mighty nation has been 
scattered, and subjected to all possible discomforts and 
ignominy. Yet they still cling bravely and with con- 
stancy to the promise, through the prophet, of a better 
day and a united kingdom for Israel, and the signs of the 
times are not unpropitious to their long held hope. Do 
we all, by blundering disobedience to the Supreme Good, 


defer the blessing which lies in the divine Thought for 
us, and which nothing we can do is able to altogether pre- 
vent, because the Father has given his promise ? 


Women’s ProGRESS IN GERMANY.—The status of 
women really appears to be improving somewhat in Ger- 
many. A recent paragraph says: 

‘« For the first time in the history of German social 
life in the Church, a woman has been invited to speak in 
a public discussion. At the Urfurt meeting of the 
Evangelical Social Congress, not without much debate in 
the central committee, Dr. Grauck-Kuhne, of Berlin, was 
heard. The suspense of the first few minutes was very 
great ; then absolute quiet ; then an outburst of applause 
which would do honor to the most enthusiastic American 
audience. The quiet, modest, cautious woman had 
won a victory. She gave a masterly account of the 
domestic changes brought about by modern industry ; 
how thousands of intelligent women of the middle classes 
are left without a rational calling; and how the women 
of the laboring classes are so taxed with farm and factory 
toil that the home goes to ruin. Then with great tact 
she disclosed the need of political, legal, and educational 
reform.’’ 

HEARING IN ‘‘ THE GARDEN OF THE Gops.’’—Pro- 
fessors Burrill and Davenport, of the University of Chi- 
cago, who have just been visiting the Garden of the 
Gods, in Colorado, say that if a person places himself 
near the center of the east side of the rock north of the 
entrance, and another stand on the hill opposite, across 
the valley, a distance of about a third of a mile, com- 
mon conversation can be distinctly heard between the 
two. They lowered their voices as much as possible and 
were able to hear each other distinctly. 
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Do Gutts FotLow Suips ?—On a late trip of one of 
the steamers plying between Portland and San Francisco 
the question came up among the passengers as to whether 
the gulls which appeared around the ship each morning 
were the same birds as had been with the ship on the 
day previous. To test the matter a line and fish hook 
were procured and with a bait of salt pork the fishing for 
a sea gull was commenced. The first cast of the line was 
successful, a big gray bird swooping down on the bait. 
He was hauled aboard and found to be uninjured, the 
hook having caught in one of the glands of the beak, 
from which it was readily loosened. After detaching the 
hook a strip of red flannel was brought and carefully tied 
around the gull’s left leg by one of the seamen of the 
steamer, the bird being then turned loose. Circling for 
a moment in the air, the gull started toward the distant 
blue streak which denoted the coast line, and it was gen- 
erally allowed that each day brought a new contingent of 
gulls to follow the steamer and pick up the waste scraps 
from the table, but on coming on deck after breakfast 
the next morning there was the flannel-bedecked gull to 
be seen, the most clamorous of all the birds. To test the 
gull’s reasoning power, if it had any, the same line and 
bait was drifted astern, the gull caught the day before 
being one of the first to strike for it. 


Wipe Tires ror Heavy Teams.—It is too bad that 
we have never been able to have a law enacted in Massa- 
chusetts regulating the width of wheel tires. The wear 
on the roads would be very much reduced by providing 
a suitable bearing for the loads, and the strain on the 
draught animals would be lessened. More than this, 
everybody using the roads could make better time or haul 
heavier loads, owing to the improved condition of the 
highway. Again, the expense of maintenance, which is 
now such a charge on the tax-payer, would be materially 
reduced. 

The action of the narrow tire is to cut into the road- 
way, and ruts are soon formed, which grow steadily deeper. 
On the other hand, with a width of tire apportioned to 
the load, the road is being constantly rolled and kept in 
shape. Of course, it would be unjust to compel the 
immediate substitution of wide tires, but a limit of time, 
say five years, could be given for the use of old tires 
while requiring new or repaired work to conform to the 
standard. 

The opposition to this innovation has been most bitter, 
and it is funny to observe that those most interested, 
farmers and teamsters, have been most strenuous in oppo- 
sition. An exception, however, must be made for the 
Cape [Cod] which for years has been anxious for the 
remedial legislation to benefit its sandy roads.— Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


By doing my own work, poor as it may seem to some, 
I shall better fulfilGod’s end in making me what I am 
than if I were either going out of my own sphere to do 
the work of another or calling in another into my sphere 
to do my proper work for me.—Ruskin. 


It is comparatively easy under duty’s lead to brace 
the will and go forward, dreading, but unflinching, to 
some large self-sacrifice ; but harder far through sickness 
as in health, through tire as well as rest, through the 
anxiety as through quiets of life, to be sure to lift a mere 
cup of water even to a brother’s lips. —-W. C. Gannett. 


LooKING at everything generally ends in remembering 
nothing.—/. S. Blackie. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In connection with the announcement of the attacks 


upon the missionaries in China, and the cruel slaughter | 


at Whasang, there has been complaint of ‘‘ apathy ’’ and 
indifference to the safety of these devoted people on the 


part of the governments of the countries from which they | 


have gone. A large meeting of Europeans at Hong Kong, 
on the evening of the 7th instant, denounced the inaction 


of the British government on this account. Whether 


this was just, or not, may be a matter for question, but it | 


is true that the “‘ officials’’ in the colonial cities under 
English control usually have little sympathy with the 


at them and their work. 
course, but it is the rule. 


There are exceptions to this, of 


—__ 


In that sprightly book, ‘‘ The Simple Adventures of | 
| from Russia to Siberia. 
Social Departure ’’), the features of life in British India, 


Memsahib,’’ by Sara Jeanette Duncan, (author of ‘‘A 
particularly at Calcutta, the political capital, are described 
in detail, and the social ostracism of the missionaries is 
made very plain. The ‘‘clergymen’’ of the Established 
Church have a very dignified position, and practically be- 
long to the official classes, who look down upon civilians 
and mercantile people, but the missionaries are chiefly of 


the ‘‘ Dissenting ’’ bodies, and with slender means of | officials 


| with admiration at the politeness, hospitality, eloquence, 


living are regarded as altogether beneath consideration. 
‘* The missionary padre,’’ says the sprightly S. J. D., 
‘* receives his slender stipend from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, or from some obscure source 
in America. It is arranged upon a scale to promote self- 
denial, and it is very successful. 
the drains are thickest and the smells most unmanageable. 

He lives largely upon second-class beef and his 


ideals, though they don’t keep very well either in this | 


climate. I believe that chaplains sometimes ask 
missionary padres to dinner, ‘ quietly,’ and always make 
a point of giving them plenty to eat.’’ 


THE picture suggested by these few sentences is that 
not only of Calcutta but generally elsewhere. The effort 


of the missionaries to uplift the native people is always | 


In India | 
| ing of the young. 


condemned and resented by the official class. 
the natives are commonly known as ‘‘ baboos,’’ and 
while some of them are treated with civility, perhaps, the 
almost universal attitude of the white aristocracy toward 
them is that of unqualified dislike and contempt. The 
same thing exists, in perhaps as great a degree, in China. 
The missionaries endeavor to help the people, while the 
officials prefer to keep them in subjection. The policy 
of the English government toward China, especially in 
regard to the opium trade, has been a sad chapter, and so 
far as the missionary effort tends to enlighten the natives, 
and increase their capacity for intelligent management of 
their own affairs, it is inconvenient and troublesome, of 
course, to the official mind. 


| tional Penitentiary Prison Congress. 
| once in five years. 





| proved prisons have lately been constructed. 


| antly. 


He usually lives where | during the Congress brought out this point sharply. A 


| large party of the delegates visited a newly-erected re- 








Wiiiiam TALiack, of London, secretary of that ex- 
cellent organization, the Howard Association, contrib- 
utes to the Christian World (London), Seventh month 
25, an account of the meeting in Paris of the Interna- 
This only meets 
It occupied the first two weeks of 
last month, and was ‘‘ very largely attended by the chief 


| administrators of the prisons of the civilized world.’’ 


The Congress occupied itself with two main divisions of 
work—firstly, the consideration of a very valuable and 
comprehensive series of papers and reports, prepared 


| months previously by experts in the various countries ; 


and, secondly, with speeches and discussions arising out 
of these papers. The delegates were distributed amongst 
four sections or departments, each meeting in a separate 
hall, and these were respectively occupied with the con- 
sideration of 1. Penal Legislation. 2. Prison Disci- 
pline. 3. Preventive Means. 4. Juvenile Offenders. 


Ir was a very cheering feature, William Tallack re- 
ports, that the discussions revealed a general progress 
throughout the world during the past few years in the 
treatment and prevention of crime. Remarkable testi- 


| monies to this effect were adduced from Japan, America, 


Germany, Sweden, France, Great 
missionaries, and seldom omit an opportunity of sneering | 


Britain, and even 
Russia. In this last country, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued persecution of the Stundists, some greatly im- 
And, what 
is of more importance, it has been decided to reduce in 
great measure the number of persons to be exiled in future 
Offenders, with certain excep- 
tions, are henceforth to be retained in their native dis- 
tricts, and not subjected to cruel and usually life long 
separations from their families and friends, as hitherto. 


One feature impressed our friend W. T. less pleas- 
This is the evident disregard of, and even disre- 
spect for, the Christian religion, shown among the French 
The visitors to the Congress ‘‘ were impressed 


ability, and energy of their Gallic friends, and at the 


| evidences, all around them, of marvelous skill in art, in 
| architecture, in science, and in industry.’’ But there was 


no pretense of any religious purpose. A little incident 


formatory for boys at Montesson. When the extensive 
ranges of buildings had been traversed, M. Wraskoy, 


| (chief of the Russian Prison Administration), said to the 
| gentleman in charge of the party: ‘‘And where is your 
| church or chapel 
| need one.’’ ‘* Not need a chapel!’’ exclaimed M. Wras- 


The reply was made: ‘‘ We do not 


koy, with astonishment, ‘‘ then where do you propose to 
give religious instruction to these youth?’’ The answer 
was that the French authorities did not attach import- 
ance to religious instruction as an element for the train- 
M Wraskoy again exclaimed, and 
this time with much warmth: ‘‘ How can you call this 
place a reformatory, if you reject religious instruction ?”’ 


In the article, ‘‘ Correlation of Philanthropic Forces,’’ 
by Mariana W. Chapman, printed in last week’s issue,the 
** copy,’’ as sent us, was unfortunately wrongly paged, 
and part of the matter, consequently, is not in its proper 
sequence. After the word ‘‘ thought,’’ at the end of the 
line, somewhat more than half-way down the second 
column, page 504, there should come in eleven lines 
which are’ placed further down. These begin with the 
words ‘‘ that the weaker,’’ etc., in the ninth line from the 
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bottom, and continue to ‘‘ good,’’ in the third line from 
the top on page 505. By transferring these eleven lines, 
the matter at the first place of change, will read thus: 


‘** All along with it rolled the thought that the weaker must be 
under, for whom the stronger make prescription,” 


and at the second will read: 


‘« Tt means to her a government with a decreased proportion of the 
saloon element, the gambling element,” etc. 

M. W. C. suggests that if those who read the article 
will note this transposition,her meaning will appear more 
clearly. 


THE secretary of the committee of arrangments, at 
Coldstream, Ontario, is Arletta Cutler. A paragraph 


inserted as the paper went to press last week, misprinted 
her name. 


THE English Friends’ newspapers give lists of the 
Friends who have been chosen to Parliament in the re- 
cent elections. The British Friend makes nine: 
Joseph W. Pease, from the Barnard Castle division of 
Durham ; Henry Fell Pease, Cleveland division of York- 
shire ; Joseph Albert Pease, Tyneside division of North- 
umberland ; Harold J. Reckitt, Brigg division of Lin- 
colnshire; John Edward Ellis, Rushcliffe division of 
Nottinghamshire, and Frederick J. Horniman ; these 
six being Liberals ; Lewis Fry, North Bristol, and Arthur 
Pease, Darlington, Conservatives, or Liberal Unionists ; 
and Alfred Webb, for one of the seats in Ireland, Na- 
tionalist. The Friend, London, gives eight names, 
omitting F. J. Horniman and Alfred Webb, but adding 


John W. Wilson, from the Oldbury division of North | 


Worcestershire. The British Friend notes that four 
Friends, William L. Bright, Walter S. B. McLaren, Sir 
Theodore Fry, and T. W. Fry, (son of Sir Theodore), 
were among those who failed of election. (W. L. Bright, 
we believe, is a son of John Bright, and Walter S. B. 
McLaren may be the son of Duncan McLaren, who was 
long M. P. for Edinburgh.) 


MARRIAGES. 
STABLER—PALMER.—At the home of the bride’s parents at 
Doe Run, Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 7, 1895, under the care 
of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Charles Miller Stabler, 
son of Francis and Cornelia Stabler, the former deceased, and Mary 
Ida Palmer, daughter of Edward S. and Ellen P. Palmer. 


DEATHS. 


BANER.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 7, 1895, Sarah D., 
widow of Benjamin Baner, in her 81st year. Interment at Seaville, N. J. 

CLARK.—Of heart failure, Nannie H. Clark, wife of the late 
James M. Clark, and youngest daughter of Maria E. and the late 
George C. Synnestvedt, of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, on Seventh- 
day morning, Seventh month 27, 1895, aged 37 years. 

Burial on Seventh month 29, at Spring Grove Cemetery. 

CONARD.—At Westgrove, Pa., Eighth month 5, 1895, Rebecca 
Shoemaker, widow of Thomas Conard, in her 87th year. 

CONROW.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 3, 1895, Eliza- 
beth L., widow of the late Nathan H. Conrow, in her 84th year; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

GARRIGUES.—-At Haverford, Pa., Eighth month 6, 1895, Sarah 
Garrigues, in her 88th year. 

HAINES.—At Cheltenham, Pa., suddenly, Eighth month 9, 1895, 
Robert Bowne Haines, in his 69th year. 


Hornor, within twenty-three days of being 96 years old. 
LIPPINCOTT.—On Seventh-day, Eighth month 3, 1895, near 
Hartford, N. J., Ella S., daughter of Samuel R. and Hannah B. 
Lippincott, aged 24 years; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Friends’ cemetery, Moorestown, N. J. 
LUKENS.—At Ambler, Pa., suddenly, Eighth month 7, 1895, 
Adele Ely, wife of Samuel C. Lukens, of Philadelphia, in her 43d 
year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Sir | 


| eral years, in consequence of paralysis and a fall. 





LUKENS.—At; Germantown, Eighth month 6, 1895, Reuben 
Lukens, Jr., in his 66th year, son of the late Reuben and Catharine D. 
Lukens, and son-in-law of the late William H. Ellis ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

MILLER.—At Rock Spring, Montgomery county, Md., Eighth 
month 9, 1895, at the home of his brother-in-law, Roger B. Farquhar, 
Elisha Janney Miller, of Alexandria, Va., son of the late Robert H. 
and Anna Miller, in the 68th year of his age. 

PLUMMER.—In Glencoe, Illinois, Eighth month 4, 1895, of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, at the residence of her grandfather, Jona- 
than W. Plummer, Marian, infant daughter of Addison W. and Julia 
M. Plummer. 

“ She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine ; 
Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well beloved resign. 


‘¢ QO, less for her than for ourselves 

We bow our heads and pray. 
Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s 
To Thee shall point the way.’’ 

REID.—In Eldorado, N. C., Seventh month 27, 1895, after a 
lingering illness, John Miner Reid, son of Joseph D. and Margaret 
L. Reid; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

Interment at Friends’ Cemetery, West Chester, Pa., on the 31st. 

WORRALL.—At Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., Eighth 
month 7, 1895, George Worrall, in his 78th year. 


WATSON P. MAGILL, 


The large assemblage convened at Solebury meeting-house on the 
occasion of the funeral of Watson P. Magill, Seventh month 30, was 
a testimony of the regard and esteem in which he was held by the 
substantial people of Bucks, his native county, many of the neigh- 
boring farmers leaving their harvest fields to be in attendance. 

The influences and lessons of his life, as recalled to mind on this 
solemn occasion, in accord with those of his honored parents, Jona- 
than P. and Mary W. Magill, should emphasize again to us their 
simple creed : ‘‘ The faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of 
amity with all mankind, and die with hopes of bliss beyond the grave.’’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—III. 


SECOND Day morning, Eighth month 5, we left Chap- 
paqua Mountain Institute, where we had been very kindly 


entertained, and were driven to Merritt’s Corners, a sta- 


tion on the New York and Putnam Railroad, and found 
that the station-house had been struck by lightning dur- 
ing the storm of the previous day, and burned. We went 
from there to Amawalk, where we were met by our cousin 
James V. Irish, at whose house we were to home during 
our stay in the neighborhood. In the evening a Tem- 


| perance meeting was held in the house of the other branch 


of Friends, at Yorktown, under the auspices of the W. 
C. T. U., which it had been announced I would address. 
The attendance was very satisfactory, and the meeting 
was thought to be a good one. 

Third-day. Occupied the forenoon in visiting and 
resting at J. V. Irish’s. In the afternoon we started to 
attend a meeting to be held at Purdy Station on the New 
York and Harlem Railroad, calling first on Jane Hallock, 
an old friend, and an acquaintance from boyhood, now 
in her 86th year, and mostly confined to her bed for sev- 
Her 
mind was bright, and she expressed her thankfulness for 
the kind care she had secured and was securing. Then 


| to Richard Week’s to tea. The meeting in the evening 
HORNOR.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 7, 1895, Rebecca | ° é 
| Here I found it my place to open the vocal exercises by 
| reading the 13th chapterof First Corinthians, and follow 


was held inthe Methodist house, and was well attended. 


it by a discourse based upon the new commandment, which 


| was listened to with very close attention, and a cordial 


invitation given for us to come again. Our ride home, 


| adistance of eight miles, with the moon shining brightly, 


was much enjoyed. 
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Fourth-day morning opened with a heavy shower, 
which however cleared away before the meeting hour, we 
having appointed a meeting at Amawalk meeting-house 
for the morning. A much larger meeting gathered than 
had been anticipated, to which were opened the funda- 
mental principles of the Society, and the reasons for 
them. They were traced from the beginning of the race 
through all the lapses from them to the present time, and 
shown to be sufficient, when closely lived up to, to save 
man from the commission of sin, and to restore him to 
harmony with the Divine Father where sin had been 
committed. After meeting we went home with Richard 
Weeks to dine, and after occupying a little while in social 
converse he took us to the cars, en route for Ghent, 
where we were met and taken to the hospitable home of 
George T. Powell. 

Fifth-day. The morning was devoted to a quiet rest 
in the home of our friends. In the afternoon we attended 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders of Stanford Quar- 
terly Meeting. In the meeting I had some service by 
way of encouragement, counseling them not to dwell too 
much upon the darker side of things, but to be trustful 
and confiding in the Heavenly Guide to qualify to rightly 
perform each day’s duty as it came, and then their work 
would be well done and their reward sure, and they 
could safely leave the future in the Divine Hand. Went 
to Augustus Angel’s to tea. He is now 80 years of age 
and unable to walk. He has his wheel-chair to get 
around in the house. We found him cheerful, and plea- 
sant company, and much enjoyed our short stay with the 
family. A meeting of the Philanthropic Committee was 
held in the evening, which I had been invited to address 
on the subject of Temperance. Expression of satisfac- 
tion was given at the close of the meeting. We re- 
turned to G. T. Powell’s for the night. 

Sixth-day, gth. Took a walk this morning through 
the orchard and vineyard of our friend, which we found 
loaded with very fine fruit. From one place near the 
vineyard we had a splendid view of the Catskill moun- 
tains in the distance, with the Mountain House plainly 
visible, though thirty miles away. The intervening 
valley, with its fertile fields, dotted with farm-houses, 
and the village of Ghent lying near us, completed as 
lovely a landscape as one is often privileged to see. 

At the meeting hour the house was comfortably 
filled with the quarterly meeting, and the message deliv- 
ered was from the opening lines of Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Man,’’ from which was drawn the lesson that as man 
carefully studies himself and his capabilities, he will find 
within him the source of all his temptations, and in his 
spiritual nature a revelation of the Divine. This was 
followed by a short exhortation by Robert and Esther H. 
Barnes, who were present with us. After meeting we 
went to Smith Angel’s to dine. He married a daughter 
of the late George Macy, and lives in the home formerly 
occupied by her father. A number of Friends were 
here with us, and we passed an enjoyable afternoon in 
social mingling. Towards evening G. T. Powell came 
for us, and took us to Chatham,to make a call upon 
Catharine Leroy, an aged Friend, now in her 89th year. 
We found her an invalid in body, but with her mental 
faculties well preserved, and had a very pleasant call ; 
then returned to G. T. Powell’s for the night. 

Seventh-day morning, we made a call on William 
Angel and family, and about noon started for Clinton 
Corners, where we were to be on the morrow, and were 
cordially greeted by our friends William and Henrietta 
H. Bedell. 

First-day 11th. A large meeting gathered at the old 
stone meeting-house, known as the Creek, to whom the 


practical and spiritual nature of the teachings of Jesus, 
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and their application to the salvation and restoration of 
man were opened, and claimed close attention, eliciting 
expressions of satisfaction at the close. We dined at 
William Bedell’s, in company with several Friends, and 
started for Crum Elbow, a distance of eight miles, where 
we had appointed a meeting for the afternoon. Though 
the day was very warm, and a thunder shower was im- 
pending, yet a good-sized congregation assembled, and 
here the message was to call their attention to God as 
Love, and to man’s obligation as well as pleasure to love 
him. This meeting-house was a historic place for me, 
and though I had not been here for 28 years, it revived 
many old and precious memories. It was the place where 
my father and mother were married, and where I first 
witnessed a marriage ceremony, which was that of a 
teacher to whom I had formerly gone to school, and who 
is still living. She is an aunt to Aaron M. Powell. In 
that old house I used to go to meeting with my dear old 
grandfather, whose gentle and loving testimonies as a 
child I loved to hear. A few of my boyhood companions 
are left, and some of them were present, and before we 
leave this vicinity we hope in social meeting to renew our 
acquaintance. Joun J. CoRNELL. 

[In J. J. C.’s last week’s letter the name Samuel 
Stouten should be Stoutenburg. ] 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at the Valley, 
on the 6th instant, was well attended. Quite a number 
of ministers were acceptably present, (thirteen, an infor- 
mant states, who are ‘‘ recorded’’), and Robert Hatton, 
William M. Way, Matilda K. Janney, Jesse Webster, 
David B. Bullock, Franklin T. Haines, Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson, and Alvan T. Haines, were among those who 
spoke. In the meeting for business, the committee on 
the sale of the property at Pottsville made a report, 
which was approved, and the committee released. A 
piece of unused ground in Pottsville was sold, and the 
proceeds, after payment of all expenses, $1,639.31, are 
invested, the income to be used in keeping the burial 
ground in repair. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Gwynedd, 
on the 8th instant. It was as large as in recent years ; on 
the woman's side perhaps fuller than usual. In the meet- 
ing for worship, Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, Samuel 
Sharp, of Camden, N. }:, Mary M. Thomas, and Rachel 
Bond appeared in the ministry. In the meeting for 
business, the ‘‘ Particular Advices,’’ directed by the 
Discipline to be read in quarterly meetings, at least once 
a year, were read by the Clerk. All the representatives 
appointed by the monthiy meeting were present, and the 
meeting for business was unusually full. 


Leona M. Whinery sends us the following as the time 
of through trains between Cleveland and Salem, Ohio, 
(where Ohio Yearly Meeting will be held) : 

Leave Cleveland 8 a. m., arrive 9 53 a. m. 
fa a 1.40p.m., ‘* 3.40 p. m. 


Time is short in relation to opportunities. Every 
season has its own opportunity, which never comes back. 
Have you learned the infinite meaning of to-day? It 


has duties of its own. They cannot be left till to- 
morrow.—F. W. Robertson. 


Tue fountain of all the nobler morality is moral 
inspiration from within, and the feeder of this fountain 
is God.—/. S. Blackie. 
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Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES IN LONDON AND WESTWARD. 


LLANGOLLEN, WALES, Seventh month 19. 

ONE cannot stay long in London without being struck 
with the fact that the English are good horsemen. Their 
horses, as a rule, look well, and the way they drive in 
and out, with many turnings and twistings, without run- 
ning into each other, or even touching, is wonderful. 
All the passenger traffic on the surface, in the main and 
busy part of the city is carried on by omnibusses, and 
hackney carriages, or cabs, as they are called here, the 
latter corresponding to our hansoms and coupés. Until 
you see the continuous stream of vehicles and the tangles 
and jams they sometimes make in the narrow streets, in 
busy hours of the day, it is impossible to realize how 
many there really are. About 20,000 men are employed 
in driving the cabs, and there are 12,000 hackney car- 
riages, and though London has 7,000 miles of streets, it 
seems at times as if nearly every conveyance in the city 
must be collected at one place. The rates for the cabs 
are very reasonable, as they carry two persons any dis- 
tance up to two miles for a shilling. 

The ’buses carry fourteen passengers on top, (every 
one goes up who can), and twelve inside. When this 
number are aboard no more will be taken. The fares 
vary somewhat on the different lines, and depend on the 
distances ; in the middle of the city, where there is com- 
petition, a ride of about two miles costs two cents. They 
run on regular routes, of course, and make good time, in 
spite of the crowded streets, over the smooth and well 
kept asphalt or wooden block pavements. Many of the 


drivers wear high silk hats, and handle their lines with 
as much pride and care as if they were driving their own 
private span of prancing roadsters. 


Both the driver and 
the conductor seem to be extremely anxious to get you 
to ride in their ’bus. If they see you standing trying to 
decide which one you should take, by deciphering the 
rather confusing list of streets printed on the side of the 
vehicle, the driver will draw up and both he and the 
conductor will rattle off the streets they pass through 
only to the increase of your bewilderment and indecision. 
We found them very civil and obliging, and in their de- 
sire to get passengers quite in contrast with those of our 
American conductors who look the other way rather than 
stop the car. 

Speaking of the ‘bus drivers’ silk hats, almost all 
business men wear the same. As the ’buses roll down 
town in the morning, you will see twelve silk hats out of 
the fourteen on top. And it was rather ludicrous, we 
thought, to see the school-boys at Eton (the famous 
‘« public school’’ near Windsor), little fellows with very 
short coats, and broad linen collars, wearing high silk 
hats like their fathers. These lads were in marked con- 
trast with the ‘‘ blue-coat boys’’ of Christ’s Hospital, 
in the city,—which is not now a hospital at all, but one 
of the most venerable of the charity schools of London. 
These boys wore short trousers and buff stockings, with 
long blue coats coming down to their heels, and they had 
no hats at all! If they and the Eton boys were averaged 
up they would look more natural. The Christ’s Hospital 
lads are poor boys, and those at Eton the reverse. We 
went out to Slough with a train load of them returning 
to their school on the Thames, after being over First-day 
at their homes in the city. They behaved with the 
utmost decorum, rarely smiling, talking with each other 
in low tones. With their queer dress and high hats they 
made one think of little old men, and nothing else. 

We had one disappointment in London, in not see- 
ing the House of Commons in session. The American 
minister, who has two seats each day at his disposal, 
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| (in the ‘‘strangers’ gallery’’), had entered our names 


for Second-day, Seventh month 8. When the adverse 
vote was given in the House, which ousted the Liberal 
Government, we watched in the newspapers, with inter- 
est, each day’s proceedings, endeavoring to determine 
whether the House would hold together until the 8th. 
Unfortunately for us, everything was wound up on the 
6th, the members made their adieux to the permament 
officers of the Hotse, and the building was turned over 
to the cleaners and scrubbers. 

The elections of members of the new Parliament are now 
going forward, and we have seen something of them in the 
west of England. Most of the canvassing seems to be done 
by speech-making, by letters in the newspapers, and by 
personal interviews with voters. There have been, so far 
as we have seen, but few brass bands, and no long pro- 
cessions, or transparencies, ‘‘ banners’’ hung across the 
streets, illuminations, or fire-works, such as we are accus- 
tomed to at home, in an election on which the control 
of the country is depending. The feature most resemb- 
ling these is perhaps supplied by the hand-bills, some of 
them in colors, giving letters from Gladstone, or showing 
Sir William Harcourt ‘‘ bowled out’’ in the game, or 
appealing to electors to ‘‘ Vote for , your old 
and tried member!’’ or ‘‘ Vote for So and So, who has 
served you nine years!’’ In some districts in London 
this placarding was extensively done. 

On Second day last, the 15th, we passed through 
Reading on the day the polling was taking place. (It 
may be worth while to say here that the elections do not 
all occur on one day, but are extended over a fortnight 
or more.) At Reading there was considerable excite- 
ment around the railway station, and we found the Con- 
servatives wearing bunches of blue flowers, representing, 
as one man told us, the ‘‘ blue blood,’’ the aristocracy, 
while the Liberals wore red, meaning, according 
to the same jocose authority, the ‘“‘Redicals.’’ The next 
morning, at Oxford, we observed mass meetings of both 
parties, held in open places in the streets. The people 
who had gathered to hear the speeches seemed much 
alike, but the Liberal speakers were obviously on the de- 
fensive, while the Conservatives were aggressive. The 
Conservative candidate was a ‘‘viscount,’’ while the 
Liberal was a mechanic,—a carpenter and builder. The 
small boy was very much in evidence at both meetings, 
leading the cheering, and making a noise generally. 
This ‘‘ cheering ’’ is of an individual character, each one 
for himself, and not ‘‘ Three Cheers!’’ given as we do 
with united lung power. There are many more interrup- 
tions from the audience ; when the speaker makes a good 
point they cry out sharply ‘‘ Hear! hear!’’ and if in 
his eloquence he addresses them interrogatively, they an- 
swer with one accord, ‘‘ Yes! yes!’’ or ‘* No! no!’’ 
as the question may suggest. This makes it quite lively. 
At Oxford, of course, the?Conservative candidate won ; 
the city is very. ‘‘ blue ’’ in its politics. 

On Second-day we learned the result of the election 
at Darlington, (in Durham, in northern England, a 
manufacturing town). Rather unfortunately, as it seemed, 
and unnecessarily also, in the opinion of Friends whom 
I spoke with, the seat of the sitting member, Sir Theodore 
Fry, was contested by his cousin Arthur Pease. They 
are members of the same Friends’ meeting, but differ -in 
politics, the former being a Liberal and the latter a 
‘‘ Liberal Unionist,’’ and ally of the Conservatives. 
Arthur Pease was the only person, my informant in 
London said, who could beat Sir Theodore Fry, this 
time, and for this reason the Liberal Unionist committee 
brought him forward again. This is the second time 
he has contested the seat for them, Sir Theodore’s 
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majority last time being reduced to 56. Arthur Pease is 
now elected by several hundred. Ido not know how the 
other Friends who were members of the House are mak- 
ing out, but as they are generally Liberals (as it is natural 


they should be, it seems to me, on nearly all the issues | 


involved), and the election seems to bea tidal wave of 
reaction, I fear it is going hard with them. In looking 
over the election returns one is struck with the great 
disparity in the size of the districts. Croydon, a large 
borough on the south of London, has sixteen thousand 
votersand one member, while Falmouth has one member 
with only 2,616 votes, and Northampton, with 11,442 
voters, has two members. C. F. J. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A TEACHER’S NOTES: HILDESHEIM AND 
HARZBURG. 


Tuis has been a full week and it seems as though it must 
be more than two weeks since we came, we have seen so 
much in this short time. I now want to give you all an 
account of a little trip we took yesterday and the day be- 
fore. Seventh-day morning, bright and early, we set out 
for Hildesheim, a small town not far away from Hanover, 
and one of exceeding interest. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and as we have had rain almost every day for two 
weeks, the fact was quite noteworthy. We followed the 
advice of our German friends and took third-class tickets, 
so were soon steaming off at a slow pace on our wooden 
seats. If you want to see and study the middle and or- 
dinary classes of people in Germany, take third-class 
tickets, —that is, where there are fourth class coaches, too. 

The country around Hanover is flat and agricultural. 
One sees grain and vegetable fields with their contrasting 
greens and yellows ; rows of fruit trees outline the public 
roads ; peasant women, sometimes in costume and some- 
times not, till the fields, and every mile or two picturesque, 
red-tiled, high-roofed cottages cluster together and nestle 
down amid their green trees. Amid the ripening yellow 
rye one catches glimpses of the flaming red poppy and 
bright blue corn flowers, brilliant bits of color that fairly 
flash in the sunshine. About an hour’s slow ride through 
these characteristic rural scenes brought us to Hilde- 


sheim, a town of many churches, and one of the most | 


picturesque and beautiful in all Germany. 

The town is more prettily situated than Hanover, and 
not far off is quite an abrupt hill crowned with Schloss 
Marienburg, built in the old style by a modern architect. 
After leaving the station, we started out for a day’s sight- 
seeing at will and had not walked many steps until we 
were struck by the quaint and beautiful houses on every 
side. The city is an old, very old one, and was a centre 
of art under its Bishop Bernward, who lived here from 
993 to 1022. 
we longed to put down on paper. It is said that he was 
an artist himself, and in the town hall isa fine mural 
painting by a modern artist representing him as showing 


his plans for the cathedral, which the Virgin Mary, in a | 


vison, had commanded him to build. 


The city was most prosperous in the 13th and 14th | 
centuries, and it was most probably then, while it was | 
under the control of its bishops, that so many churches | 


were built,—for never was a town of its size so blessed 
with churches. Some are Catholic still and some are 
Protestant, one has been taken for the museum, and one 
alas! for a restaurant and beer garden. The first church 
we visited was the oldest, the Church of St. Michael, 
but lately partially restored after a checkered history. 
The Benedictine convent that once adjoined the church 





| aust house, unique of its kind in all Germany. 


| do them justice. 
| grays and reds and browns, and deep reds and pale 


They told us many legends of him that | 


| beings; and I felt as though truly a blessing 





with cloistered walks has been turned into an insane 
asylum. The church was founded by Bishop Bernward 
himself, and was injured by fire and war, and at one time 
the inmates of the asylum played ninepins in it. On the 
wooden ceiling are paintings showing the genealogy of 
Christ, that date back to the 12th century. The sexton 
who showed us about was old and almost toothless, and, 
although he was garrulous, we did not gather from him 
as much as we should like, as his German was very difficult 
to understand. 

Not far from this church stands a monument to the 
Hildesheim soldiers who fell in the recent Franco German 
war. We constantly stumble over these monuments wher 
ever we go. A beautiful avenue of trees leads to this one 
and past it along the walls around the grounds of the 
asylum. The winding, narrow streets, with their houses 
sometimes only six feet apart, the upper stories projecting 
over the lower ones, with facades decorated with allego- 
rical or biblical figures or with proverbs or Latin in- 
scriptions or old German sayings, made such enticing 
studies that one longed for a week instead of a day, so 
that we might study them thoroughly, and our attention 
was constantly taken away from our next church by an 
attractive little vista opened up by turning an unexpected 
corner. 

I can not begin to describe all the churches we saw, 
but in one we were shown the famous cross which this 
same Bishop Bernward is said to have made—exquisite 
filagree work in gold set with most beautiful precious 
stones, and, according to the story, it contains splinters 
of the cross itself. There is no doubt as to the antiquity 
and the beauty of these relics, and we could but admire 
the reverent and loving manner with which the sexton, 
this time a young and intelligent Catholic, showed us 
the treasures of his church. We could see that he loved 
his religion. 

We were most delighted, perhaps, with the Rathhaus 
(City Hall) square. Really words cannot describe this 
beautiful little spot. On one side rises the Rathhaus, a 
Gothic structure built in 1443, on another side are two 
fine houses with balconies and towers also of Gothic 
architecture, and on a third side, the famous Knochenauer- 
They 
are all adorned with wood and other carvings and most 
of the carvings are colored. No description can really 
One ought to see the coloring,—soft 


yellows, to appreciate them. In nearly every house the 
ground floor is a modern shop, and one of the finest has 
lately been rented as a cigar store! The proud old 
burghers would indeed sigh if they could but see the base 
uses to which many of their houses have been put. 

In the cathedral they were having service and con- 
fessional, so that we were forced to give up seeing the 
famous rose-tree, 1,000 years old, and the cloister walks 
in that building. We met the bishop in his purple robes, 
with white embroidered surplice over them, and purple 
cap, and received from him a kindly smile and bow. His 
face was that of a good, kind man of sixty or more. We 
took refuge from a sudden shower in the interior of the 
church, and sat and quietly listened to the chanting of 
the priests, and watched the figures of this hard-working 
people as they went in and out to prayer and confessienal. 
What a comfort religion in any form is to ali human 
ust have 
come to those bronzed and wrinkled faces after the quiet 
hour of prayer in their beautiful church that has stood 
so many years. 

At six o'clock we tore ourselves away from Hilde- 
sheim with a secret resolve to return sometime for a 
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longer stay, if possible. ‘‘ The peace of God to this 
refuge for honorable old age’’ came constantly to my 
mind as we rolled away, that being the inscription over 
the entrance to one of the houses—a Home of some 
kind—and I wondered whether the active, modern life 
that throbs in this little city is ever quieted or soothed 
in its moments of sorrow and trouble by those ever- 
constant, mute reminders of the joy and pleasures and 
artistic work of by-gone centuries. 

The next day—First-day—we spent in Harzburg,a 
mountain village and resort on the edge or beginnings of 
the Harz mountains, famous in German song and legend. 
These mountains are to the Germans what the Blue 
mountains or the Catskills are to us, and rise very ab- 
ruptly out of the flat, agricultural country about, afford- 
ing pleasant walks and views and all the delights of moun. 
tain air and water. As we saw only a little, we cannot 
give much account of the neighborhood, for we were 
only favored with pleasant weather in the morning. In 
the afternoon it rained in torrents, a succession of moun- 
tain showers, so we had to content ourselves with study 
ing German life, and after a tedious trip back, arrived 
at Hanover late last night. I wish I could describe the 
various characters that got in and out and made a living 
panorama for us all the way home. We had all kinds of 
companions, from the staid old peasant or shopkeeper 
with his wife, the soldier and his schatz (sweetheart), to 
the ordinary noisy rowdy, half drunk. It was, withal, a 
very interesting experience, but we shall take second- 
class tickets another time if we have to travel on First- 
day. FP... 


Hanover, Germany, Seventh month 22, 1895. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IRRIGATION IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES. 


On the 27th of Sixth month we had been riding through 
vast bleak mountain heights on the western slope of the 
Rockies. No green thing had met our view and hardly 
a habitation, except an occasional section house for the 
repair men, who made no effort to produce or adorn. 
The heat was oppressive, and a continual cloud of dust 
made it necessary to keep our car windows tightly closed. 
Our sensations can be understood by many of our drought- 
stricken farmers during the past spring and summer 
months. But a change was near at hand. Off to the 
north we beheld in the distance a row of stately Lom- 
bardies, and soon green fields, with waving harvests and 
comfortable homes, came in view. We were approaching 
the thriving village of Nampa, where we change from 
the main line of the U. P. R. R. to a 20 mile branch 
that takes us to Boise City, (pronounced here Boicey), 
the beautiful capital of Idaho. We were coming under 
the influence of the waters of the Boise and Nampa Irri- 
gation Company. These bright spots continued to in- 
crease until we reached the city, where, as per previous 
arrangement, we were met by R. E. Green, Secretary 
and Manager of the above company, who took us to a 
comfortable, homelike boarding-house where we enjoyed 
the luxury of a much-needed bath and rest. I wish I 
could digress enough to describe this beautiful little city 
in avery little space. Larger or smaller water courses 
wend their way along the curb stones of every street, 
giving life to the trees and beauty to the lawns, and 
sometimes along the larger we would see perpetual motion 
water wheels that, with their cup-like paddles, elevate 
water so as to reach adjacent and higher levels. The 
rippling, splashing water was truly refeshing to us, in our 
dusty, dried-up condition. 

There are a number of mines in the adjacent moun- 





tains, and many of their wealthy owners find their homes 
here, lending a charm that wealth only can give. These 
with the judicious use of water at every home make the 
city indeed one of the most beautiful. The leading 
pleasure resort is the Natatorium, an immense building 
containing a bathing pool 60 by 122 feet, a large pavilion 
for amusements, etc.,with many private bath rooms, and in 
fact everything that could catch a penny. It is supplied 
with water from two artesian wells, one hot and the other 
cold, so the water is easily kept at the desired tempera- 
ture. Many public and private buildings get their heat 
from the hot wells. Much more might be written that 
seemed new and wonderful to us. We enjoyed a very 
pleasant drive through the city and surrounding country 
with the wife of our good friend Green for an escort. 
She with her driver and twelve-year old daughter and we 
four constituted the party. We have not on our entire 
journey met her equal in the line of work in which she 
was engaged. ‘‘ Strictly business ’’ is her motto, and she 
is an active worker. 

Of course, we could go over but little of the territory 
covered by this extensive corporation. Their main 
canals are 52 miles long, with 68 miles of large branches, 
and farm laterals extending over 200 miles; and plans 
are being perfected to so increase the plant as to furnish 
water power for both Boise and Nampa, and cover with 
their ditches one hundred thousand acres. There is cer- 
tainly abundance of water in the swiftly-rolling mountain 
stream, the Boise river. Our first call was at a 3 acre 
orchard adjoining the city. It was not a model for neat- 
ness, but was for productiveness. The fruit was plums 
and prunes. We noticed one branch of a prune on 
which for about 12 inches the stem was entirely hidden. 
The owner told me he expected to realize $1,000 per acre 
for the fruit. He would put no price on his land; it 
was not for sale. Another farm of 80 acres, 3 miles out, 
is owned by a young man who purchased it three years 
ago, wild. The first year was spent in clearing, fencing, 
and leveling up his land. The next spring he set out 
60 acres of prunes and sowed 20 acres alfalfa. The farm 
is a model for neatness and order. Every tree is there 
and every one we saw perfect ; nothing crooked or un- 
sightly. The 20 acres of alfalfa was used in keeping 12 
cows. He made cheese, which was eagerly taken at four 
weeks old for 12% cents per pound ; that is his living 
until his trees come into bearing. The trees were two 
years old when we were there, and had the entire time of 
himself anda hand. He told us he had veen offered 
$200 per acre, and said he would be foolish to take it 
when it would be double that in two years more. His 
buildings, though neat and in good order, were very 
inexpensive. There are other orchards larger and older, 
but these will do to show the possibilities of a land that 
looks like a desert waste, grown up with sage brush. 
Wheat, oats, clover, and timothy meadows, alfalfa, and 
in fact about everything an almost perfect climate and 
plenty of water can bring forth is there, and about all 
that can be got on the ground. 

On our return trip our kind escort stopped at a way- 
side strawberry patch, and such rich, luscious fruit! We 
were ready to enjoy itin our long, rough ride with a Jehu 
driver. They claim to be free from blizzards, cyclones, 
or even hige winds, and with an average temperature of 
about 50, with no dew and very little rain, except in the 
spring. In this I have held up the brighter side. Every 
city has that which it would remove if possible, every 
country has its shiftless, improvident farmer. Even here 
we passed what had been one of the most beautiful homes. 
Moderate drinking, continued, has produced its inevi- 
table result, until now both owner and property are sad 
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wrecks of what was beautiful and useful. The great ob- 

stacle is its great distance from home—1,850 miles west 

from Chicago. It was with reluctance and pleasant mem- 

ories we bade adieu to Boise the beautiful, and turned 

our faces again westward to spenda short time in the 

borders of far-off Oregon. EDWARD COALE. 
Holder, Til. 


REMARKS ON CHARLES AMES’S SERMON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the issue of Seventh month 20, last, there was a re- 
port of a sermon by Charles G. Ames, at the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Sixth month 2d, 1895. I infer 
that the publication of the report without comment is an 
endorsement of its sentiments. [Not in detail. It sig- 
nifies simply that we thought the sermon suitable for use 
in our columns.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
Permit some remarks on several sentences to which I 
take exception. They are as follows: ‘‘ The world 
might be filled with the light of an atheistical science, 
and rich with a secular civilization, society might be 
held in order by a regulative morality like that which 
prevails in a beehive or an anthill. But the inner sense 
would be closed, and there would be no consciousness of 
spiritual life. Is not this the poverty stricken ideal of 
many social reformers.’’ 

Charles G. Ames is what is termed a minister of the 
Gospel. He is a teacher of morals and of religion, as 
he understands it, for which services he is liberally com- 
pensated, as are others for the work of their respective 
professions. He is an estimable man in all the relations 
of life, loved by his congregation, and respected by all 
who know him; his teaching is accepted by many as 
authority in things material and spiritual. It is of im- 


portance, therefore, that he mislead none by direct state- 


ments, or by innuendo or inference. Just why the ‘‘so- 
cial reformer’’ should be the subject of invidious com 
ment from the pulpit, and why he should be placed in 
the catagory of those not only devoid of spiritual life, 
but as well of those whose teachings are destructive of 
it, is hard to conceive by the person of ordinary con- 
ceptions. And why the ‘ inner sense ’’ should be closed 
or clouded, or the spiritual life extinguished because of 
the teachings of any science, call it by what name you 
please, is not less a problem. Spirituality is evidenced 
by material actions ; we can know it in no other way. 
Science is a positive thing,—not a loose term that may 
mean many things, though it has application to many. 
What is science? Is it not to 4aow,—to know facts 
and the truth with regard to facts? Having application 
to nothing that cannot be demonstrated, a matter of in- 
tellect purely, wherein does it differ from truth which 
is defined to be ‘* conformity to fact or reality ’’ ? Science 
and truth then, are the same, and while there are atheis- 
tical doctrines and opinions, there can be no such thing 
as an atheistical science. Opinions and doctrines may 
change, but facts are settled things. Applying the term 
atheistical, with its definition ‘‘ impious,’’ to science, 
would give us ‘‘ impious knowledge,—an impious truth,”’ 
—a knowledge we should not possess, —a truth we should 
not know.’’ I do most seriously and conscientiously ob- 
ject to the application of any invidious or doubtful term 
that may tend to degrade science and to mislead minds 
in relation to it. Such a term as atheistic or impious as 
applied to science would have befitted the teaching of the 
Medizval times, and doubtless would have had the sanc- 
tion of the prevailing church. We have had too much 
of this charge, from what was assumed to be authority, 
that there was a knowledge we must not know,—a realm 
into which we must not search. It has been this tacit 


acceptance of this doctrine of things too sacred to know 
that has enslaved the minds of men, made ignorance 
sacred, and rendered men the tools and slaves of the de- 
signing and superstitious, from the days of the priests of 
Baal, to the present moment. There is no science that 
is atheistical or impious, no knowledge that is not Di- 
vine. We are commanded to ‘‘ prove all things.’’ A 
science that would establish a regulative morality and 
secure the order of an ant-hill or a bee-hive would be 
quite as high an accomplishment as man has yet made in 
the evolution of society, with all its appliances. Indeed, 
it is a question whether we have now one single great 
community where industry and thrift, guided by intelli- 
gence, secures a condition equal to either the bee-hive or 
the ant-hill, for were the world a bee-hive, poverty would 
be abolished and its terrible evils ended. ‘‘Go to the 
ant thou sluggard,’’ was a wise man’s injunction, and is 
profitable for instruction even now. Never in the history 
of the Christian world has the evidence of an inner sense 
among men been more manifest than since science has 
broken the bands so long imposed by ecclesiastical domi- 
nation. Never has the social reformer been a more ac- 
tive factor in the social movement, and never before has 
the world been so rich with a secular civilization, bring- 
ing with it a closer brotherhood among men, and a more 
general application of the doctrine of right, however 
heretofore the right may have been recognized and 
known. With all this, there has been no death, nor 
dearth of spiritual life, but a material manifestation of 
it, in good results. Science has ever been under the ec- 
clesiastical ban, and the search after truth, save as inter- 
preted by the Church, discountenanced and denounced 
by the clerical order. A few exceptions there may be 
which prove the general rule. Galileo was tortured, 
Bruno and others burned, and while we have passed the 
hour of the rack and the stake, clerical persecution fol- 
lows still as closely as it may those whose days and nights 
are given to science and reforms, if they move outside of 
its alleged sacred precints. 

If to day is any criterion of a condition that is catch- 
ing the light of an ‘‘ atheistical’’ science, and being 
made rich with a secular civilization, or a society held in 
order by a regulative morality, with what may be the 
poverty-stricken ideal of the social reformer, then com- 
pare this with the manifestation of a inner life,—the evi- 
dence of a consciousness of spiritual life,—under the 
civilization of any period of the world’s history when 
science was a crime, the reformer a martyr, and where 
the ecclesiastical polity ruled all social life, and domi- 
nated every sphere of human action. Then was a dark- 
ness in which there was no perception of an inner life,— 
no evidence of a consciousness of aspiritual life. It was 
a darkness into which no light penetrated, and not until 
the scientist and the reformer had triumphed was the 
darkness lifted, and a ray shone in upon the gloom. 

Philadelphia. J. F. Byrnes. 

Tue test of religious principle in the eyes of the 
world is honesty of life. If it be apparent that one is 
not honest in temporal things his professions of religion 
will not be accepted as of much worth. They will be 
suspected as hypocritical. The effect of genuine piety is 
to lead men to do what God requires of them. The prophet 
sums it all up in one sentence ; ‘‘ What doth God require 
of thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?’’ These things are the fruits of a true 
faith in the Lord, by which we accept him as our God. 
Any deviation from this law of rectitude on the part of 
Christians at once indicates something wrong.— Christian 
Instructor. 
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BUCKINGHAM BOARDING SCHOOL, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE school for girls referred to in last week’s paper, in the extract 

from W. W. H. Davis’s historical paper, located at Greenville (now 

Holicong), in Buckingham, Bucks county, was kept in 1835 by Martha 

Hampton and S. Lloyd (Susan? or Sarah ?), and was known as Buck- 

ingham Boarding School. The school building is still standing (con- 

verted into four dwelling houses), and is at the corner of the York 
road and what is now called Bycot avenue. 

The writer’s mother, Anna Maria Thomas, of Upper Dublin, in 
Montgomery county, was at Buckingham Boarding School in 1835-36, 
and a little book of hers which has been preserved gives the names of 
the scholars who were there in Eleventh month, 1835. They are 28 in 
number, and I think it may be of interest, in recalling these older 
times, to give the names and addresses. They are inserted in the 
little book in the following order : 

Susan B. Fell, Plumstead, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Eliza R. Mather, Attleborough P. O., Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Mary K. Walton, Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
Priscilla M. Wills, Evesham, Burlington Co., N. J. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Dolington, Bucks county, Pa. 

Susan Bradway, Salem P. O., Salem Co., N. J. 

Mary T. [or Y.] James, Byberry P. O., Philadelphia Co., Pa. 

Mary Malone, Bushington P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Eliza Coffin, Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Sarah Pickering, New Hope P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Stacy Pickering.) 

Rebecca S. Mather, Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Sarah S. Nyce, Line Lexington P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Sarah Ann Moore, Horsham P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Hannah A. Good, Lumberville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Ann Lancaster, New Hope P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Sarah Jenkins, Gwynedd P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Ruth Ann Faulkner, Lumberville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Hannah Faulkner, se “6 ss 

Ann K. Paul, Horsham P: O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Emaline Rich, Mechanicsville, Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Elizabeth Betts, Dolington P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Matilda Wiggins, Pennsville P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Elizabeth R. Shotwell, Attleborough, Bucks Co. Pa. 

Elizabeth D. Swartley, Line Lexington P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Mary S. Mather, Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Eliza R. Mather, Attleborough P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

Eliza L. Walton, Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

Adding the name of Anna Maria Thomas,—the owner of the 
little book,—we have twenty-nine altogether, and this, it may be pre- 
sumed—say thirty—was about the capacity of the school for boarding 
pupils. Seventeen of the twenty-nine, it will be observed, were from 
Bucks county, but there were six from Montgomery county, one from 
Philadelphia, four from New Jersey, and one from New York State, 
so that the school must have had an extended repute. One thing 
noticeable about the list of names in the little book is that they are all 
very neatly, and nearly all quite well, written. Few of the twenty-nine 
lively and interesting girls are probably, now, after the lapse of sixty 
years, still living, but some of them may be. Sarah Jenkins, of 
Gwynedd, died in her young girlhood, soon after leaving school. Per- 
haps these notes may draw out some further reminiscences of Martha 
Hampton’s Buckingham Boarding School, and of its teachers. J. 


(In care of 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


With reference to the boarding-school for girls, at Buckingham, 
Bucks county, I find several allusions to it in the volume, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Johnson Family. With an Autobiography,”’ by Ann J. Paxson, 
privately printed by her son, Edward M. Paxson, in 1885. She 
says : 


“About the time our parents came to our home [1830] Hannah 
Lloyd and her sister Martha Hampton, established a boarding-school 
for girls in the village of Greenville. A day school, where both sexes 
were admitted, was also part of the establishment; this our two 
youngesi sons attended. We had a great deal of young society in 
consequence of the proximity of the seminary. Many of the pupils 
were the daughters of our friends in different sections of the country, 
and of course visited us; seldom more than two weeks passed by 
without a little company of them taking tea with us. 

‘* This was especially agreeable to the girls, confined all the week 
in close study, and was also pleasant to us, not merely because it is 
ever a pleasure to mingle with young, fresh minds, but from the hope 
of being useful to them by the association. Father [Samuel John- 
son] and mother too, enjoyed these social meetings, and he frequently 
gratified them by writing original poetry in albums. In less than two 
years he wrote in a hundred of these books, and I often meet with 
them yet on centre-tables where I visit. 



















‘‘Among the pupils most intimate at our house was Matilda Pow- 
ell, now the wife of Stephen Rushmore, Long Island. She some- 
times, when engaged in drawing, would obtain permission to spend 
the day with me, in company with a schoolmate with whom she was 
intimate, and was engaged in the same branch of study; this was my 
niece, Jane Johnson. They found the quiet of our parlor more con- 
genial than the crowded school-room. Matilda was then sixteen, and 
remarkably intelligent and companionable. Many years after I re- 
ceived from her a letter, of which I give the following extract.’’ 
[The letter is addressed from ‘‘ Westbury, Long Island,’ but has no 
date as printed in the book. } ## 8 





THE Work OF EDUCATION.—President Isaac Sharpless, of Hav- 
erford College, in a paper inthe American Friend, urges that Friends’ 
colleges and schools should have a larger endowment. He says: 

‘*A few hundred thousand dollars, judiciously distributed among 
needy but useful institutions, would do untold and everlasting good. 
If any one wishes a concrete example, let him inquire what would be 
the outcome in North Carolina Yearly Meeting without Guilford Col- 
lege. Three-fourths of the tendency to separation would disappear in 
an educated society. Education would break down the crudities 
which insist on subtleties worthy of the medizval schoolmen, the tra- 
ditionalism which elevates customs to the level of undying principles, 
the suspicion which attaches to 2 man who thinks for himself and 
who honestly arrives at conclusions differing from those of his friends. 
It would teach charity, forbearance, and brotherly kindness. 

“Tt would do more than this. The twentieth century will usher 
in vast sociological questions which will cause many an overturning of 
our preconceived ideas of truth. The relation of classes to each 
other, of the people to the government, of the church to the people, 
relations affecting the whole framework of society, are to be consid- 
ered in no narrow or traditional spirit. Is Quakerism to have any 
share in their modification? Shall we be a factor in the great and in- 
tricate mass of forces which will mould the new civilization? We 
cannot but hope so. We believe a measure of truth is ours, and we 


must wish it to prevail. We should solemnly prepare ourselves for 
the great revolution.” 





BACON ACADEMY, WoopsTowN.—This is under care of a com- 
mittee of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, and is graded as part of the 
general system of which Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, forms 
part. The committee desire to receive a number of boarding students, 


and will arrange for suitable accommodations for them. The school 
will reopen on the 9th of next month. 





A VETERAN TEACHER DECEASED.—Rebecca S. Conard, who died 
at the home of her son, Alfred F. Conard, West Grove, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 5th instant, at the age of 87, was for a number of 
years a teacher. Her husband, Thomas Conard, kept a school in 
this city, attended, (says a correspondent), ‘‘ by the Whartons, Og- 
dens, Edmund Webster, T. E. Zell, Dr. James Truman, Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., and other Friends’ children.” Later they removed to 
Chester county, to a farm recently owned by Jesse Lukens, where 
they conducted a school for boys and girls for some years, then to 
West Grove, and erected the large brick school-house on Harmony 


oad, now occupied as a dwelling, and successfully carried on a 
boarding and day school for girls. 





THE PEIRCE SCHOOL.—The enrollment at Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, for the year just closed, we are informed by the management, 
exceeds the highest number of the past (1,403) and up to summer 
vacation the number graduated for the calendar year is in excess of 
the previous year. Another fact interesting to the patrons of the 
school, is that the number of scholars assisted to positions during the 
year is greater than ever before, nine hundred and odd having been 
aided to secure desirable situations. The lecture course never before 
attained so high and so useful a standard nor was so well sustained as 
during the present year—Economics in the fall by the Vice-Principal ; 


| Civics in midwinter by Dr. Warfield, president of Lafayette College, 


and Finance in the latter part of the term by the Principal, with 
monthly lectures on Ethics throughout the year by the Dean. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


FAwn Grove, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met in Friends’ 
meeting-house Eighth month 4, The superintendent read the 16th 
Psalm, followed by a devotional pause. Topic for the day being 
‘¢ Benjamin Hallowell,’’ sentiments from his writings were given at roll 
call. The Secretary read minutes of last meeting, which were ap- 
proved. Mary F. Brown read a paper on the life of Benjamin Hallo- 
well. Jeremiah J. Starr, a former pupil of this gifted Friend, offered 
a heartfelt tribute to his worth and beautiful life; he cherished for 
him the tenderest remembrances. Lua M. Starr read ‘‘ The Taking 
of Aude,” from the same author. Effie Brown read ‘‘ The First 
Theft.’’ The question ‘‘ Were Friends as a Society the First to Bear 


Testimony against Intemperance?’’ referred to Mercie M. Brown, 
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was answered by her that Friends were the pioneers in the temperance 
movement, her researches going back to 1679. The question, ‘‘ Is 
Birthright Membership an Advantage or Disadvantage to our Society ?’’ 
was continued to our next meeting, the time for holding which will be 
set further on. Then adjourned. REPORTER. 


LONDONGROVE,PA —A regular meeting of the Friends’ Assoc iation 
of Londongrove was held at the close of meeting, Eighth month 4, 
1895. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


did the Early Friends keep their hats on in meeting?’’ The conclu- 
sion being that the Friends’ thought that by taking off their hats they 
showed as much reverence to man as they did to God. 

A paper was read by Florence R. Brosius, entitled ‘‘ Friends of 
Chester County.”” Among the Friends mentioned were Clement 
Biddle,who was much interested in historical subjects, being a member 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, etc. ‘* He always manifested 


a deep interest in educational matters, and was one of the founders of | 
As a minister his form of address was plain, | 


Swarthmore College. 
earnest, and sympathetic, and he lived out the principles which he 


taught, as was manifested in his humble, consistent, and upright life.” | 
Darlington Hoopes, although living for a long time in another | 


State, was born a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. ‘‘ When 
quite young he sought to follow the guide he had early recognized as 
the inward teacher which enabled him to become a strength and help 
to others through the example of his consistent living.” Margaretta 


Walton, Lydia H. Price, Mary Heald Way, and Mary Travilla were | 


spoken of as acceptable ministers anlong us. The question, “ Is 
Religious Controversy Beneficial ?’’ brought forth some discussion. 
The opinion seemed to be that a controversy can never be of very 
much benefit,but that a discussion upon religious matters, when carried 
on in the Spirit of Christ, can be beneficial. 


Maurice Darlington then read an excellent paper on ‘‘ Games of | 


Chance.’’ The writer said he wished to emphasize the habit that 
churches had “ of chancing off articles to draw a crowd, attract atten- 
tion, raise money, or other purposes.’’ The following is quoted from the 
paper: ‘* In conclusion then, I would say, that any game, whether of 
chance or skill, if played for pure sport, amusement,or exercise alone, 
and with good playmates, can do no harm.” After some discussion on 
the subject, the meeting adjourned. B. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Tue author of the volume, ‘* Memories of Jordans and the Chalfonts,’’ 


W. H. Summers, spent eleven years in charge of the Congregational 
church at Beaconsfield, in Bucks, only a few miles from Jordans. This 


fact was partly, but not precisely, stated in our review, last week. The | 


book, we may add, was one of the two which was sent to W. E. Gladstone 
by the publishers, and which occasioned the note of acknowledgment 


printed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Seventh month 27 | 


(p. 480). 


The question whether a child is naturally moral or immoral will be 
taken up by Professor James Sully in the next issue of the Popular 
Science Monthly. 
and Altruism,” and the author aims to show that many of a child's acts 


that seem perverse or cruel are explained when we try to look at things | 


from the child’s personal standpoint. 


The Village Record newspaper, at West Chester, Pa., is offered for | 


sale by its proprietor, S. Edward Paschall. He fixes his price at 
$5,000, “ spot cash,” or “ under certain conditions he would be will- 
ing to take part in a reorganization, based on capital actually invested — 


$6,500.” 


In the current issue of the Century there is a very pleasant article 
by Henry Dwight Sedgwick of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a series of 
‘* Reminiscences of Literary Berkshire.” H. D. Sedgwick is a 
nephew of Catharine Sedgwick, and has enjoyed the acquaintance of 
nearly every one of the many notable literary men and women who 
have visited Berkshire within the past half century or more. He tells 
a series of interesting incidents and anecdotes concerning Fanny 
Kemble, Macready, President Van Buren, Dr. Channing, G. P. R. 
James, and many others, and the article is full of portraits and other 
illustrations, including beautiful pictures of Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Kemble. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


EIGHTH month §, our friend Lydia H. Price, writes from Denver, 


Col.. that she is with her son-in-law, Dr. Edward Jackson, and his | 


family, ‘‘ out toward University Park,” near that city, ‘‘right on the 
prairie, with full view of mountains, sunrises, and sunsets, —all grand 
and enjoyable.” 

George L. Maris, principal of George School, started for Virginia 
on Fourth-day, the 14th. He expects to attend Goose Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting. 





An answer was given by Frank D. Walton to the question, ‘* Why 





This article will be devoted to “ Primitive Egoism | 


| be only 160 miles to the South Pole. 
| loud cheers, to lead a party to the Cape, winter there, 
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POPPIES. 

O PERFECT flowers of sweet midsummer days, 
The season’s emblems ye 
As nodding lazily 

Ye kiss to sleep each breeze that near you strays, 


And soothe the tired gazer’s sense 
With lulling surges of your softest somnolence. 


Like fairy lamps ye light the garden bed 
With tender ruby glow. 
Not any flowers that blow 

Can match the glory of your gleaming red ; 
Such sunny-warm and sleepy hue 

Before ye lit your fires no garden ever knew. 


Bright are the blossoms of the scarlet sage, 
And bright the velvet vest 
On the nasturtium’s breast ; 
Bright are the tulips when they reddest rage 
And bright the coreopsis’ eye ;— 
But none of all can with your brilliant beauty vie. 


Yet nature gifted you with no perfumes. 
The sweet old bergamot, 
The pale forget-me-not, 

And scores of other olden-fashioned blooms 
Abound in balmy fragrancies, — 

But ye no honey have to tempt the murmurous bees. 


And yet, soft, slumberous flowers, we love you well ; 
Your glorious crimson tide 
The mossy walk beside 

Holds all the garden in its drowsy spell ; 
And walking there we gladly bless 

Your queenly grace and all your languorous loveliness. 


MONTH, 1895. 
MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 3d, 
Lowest barometer during the month, gth, 29.754 
Mean temperature, 73-2 
Highest temperature during the month, 21st, 95. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 31st, 56. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 82.4 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 64.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 2oth, 25. 
Least daily range of temperature, 5th, 10. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 68. 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 59.9 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 3-15 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.82 inch, om 

the 4th and Sth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, to. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 10, cloudy days ro. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storms on the 5th, 16th, 21st, 25th, 27th, 30th. 
Solar halos on the 12th, 24th. 
Lunar halo on the Ist. 


29.981 
30.248 


Joun ComMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. — The International 


| Geographical Congress closed at London, on the 3d 


instant. The most striking feature was the Norwegian 
Borchgrevink’s narrative of Antarctic exploration. ‘‘ He 
is supposed to be the first white man who ever set foot 
on this vast continent, which he estimates to be twice the 
area of Europe. He says that a ship can winter perfectly 
at Cape Adair, where he landed, and thence there will 
He offered, amid 


and go with dogs and sledges to this pole. The tales 
which he told of novel forms of animal life and the speci- 
mens of mineral quartz which he exhibited evoked great 
enthusiasm, and the Congress unanimously voted Antarc- 
tic exploration the most important thing remaining to be 
undertaken, and a special committee is to appeal to all 
the scientific bodies of the world for help to carry the 


| work out.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL WHIGS AND TORIES. 


An article in the New York Jndependent, by A. E. Winship, edi- | 


tor Mew England Journal of Education, Boston. 
By whatever names they may be known, people are al- 


ways whig or tory, not only in politics but in their views | 
was a whip, used | 
This was of sucha char- 


of other public questions. ‘‘ Whig’’ 
for driving horses in Scotland. 
acter as to mark the rusticity of the people of the south- 
west counties, whose supply of corn being always ex- 
hausted in the late spring, drove into Leith for the pur- 
chase of corn that had been brought down from the 
north. In 1648 the Presbyterian minister headed an in- 
surrection, marching before these south countrymen to 
Edinburgh with an unheard-of fury, driving all before 


them, making such an inroad as had never before been 


imagined. In 1679 the word was brought into England 
by the Court party, who sought to concentrate all con- 
servative prejudices—religions, social, and_ political, 
against the Whigs—the successors of the Roundheads. 
Since then it has come to mean whoever attempts to make 
inroads upon established policies and ideas. 
now applied to the British conservatives, who believe the 
Government should be reverenced, was born 
at about the same time that ‘‘ Whig’’ was born in Scot- 
land. The tories were a lawless class, ejected proprietors 
who, in abject poverty, would hang around the land they 
had claimed so long, shrinking from servile labor as 
though it were an intolerable pollution. From a plund- 
erer the tory became a bully, a terror. Out of all this 
came the Tory, who is, in the eyes of the Whig, an aristo- 
crat, a governmental plunderer of the people, a patriotic 
bully, a terror through the law, dreading labor (and as- 
sociation with laborers—common people) as an intoler- 
able pollution. 

The whig thinks himself merely progressive, and the 
tory regards himself as the guardian of the people’s in- 
terests. Each has wings, the whigs inevitably develop- 
ing a radica/ wing, the tories as surely presenting a with- 
ered Bourbon wing. 
everything but the ‘‘ root ’’ of the matter, while the Bour 
bon ‘‘ forgets nothing, learns nothing.’’ 

Upon all public questions people fall into their natural 


place in such a classification, and the usefulness of whig, | 


tory, radical, and Bourbon depends upon relative condi- 
tions. There are times when salvation is with the 
crankiest radical, and then again it is with the Bourbon 
who faces the eighth century and ‘‘ holds back ’’ with all 
his weight. 

The radicals are the yeast, the whigs do the kneading, 
the tories the baking, the Bourbons make the loaf stale. 
The radicals make a crisis possible, the Bourbons make 
it inevitable, the whigs face the crisis victoriously, but 
peace reigns again only when the tories accept the new 
conditions. Permanent stability is impossible. Quiet 
means ultimate stagnation which creates its own revolu- 
tionary conditions. 

This is simple enough, politically ; but it is equally 
true, though less apparent, in education. Not only are edu- 
cationists whigs, tories, radicals,and Bourbons, but the 
people occupy the same attitudes on educational questions. 
Any close student of educational activities for the past 
quarter of a century can easily label every schoolman of 
prominence ; they have labeled themselves. 


The educational tory thinks things are very well as | 


they are, and deprecates any change in policy, adminis- 
tration, curriculum, methods, and personnel. He does 
not openly antagonize reforms, but affiliates with those 
who do, and contributes to their success so far as he can 
do it without enlisting under their banner. He accepts 
every new thing when it has been adopted, and an- 


in Ireland | 


| right that promises to be done to-morrow. 


| has not been tested. 
| wrong ; it must not even have plans and specificatious, 
‘‘ Tory,” | 


| the ‘* plunderer 





| 
| 
| 
| 


nounces confidently that he always believed in it, while 
as a fact he never made the coming of any new thing easy. 
There is a shade of the original idea of the plunderer, 
the bully, the terror in him. He has his eve on the sta- 
bility and the salary ; he has an idea that possession means 
right to retain, that methods used are sacred. 

The educational whig thinks new times demand new 
measures ; he is slightly ‘‘ rustic’’—the tory being more 
of the citizen—is not classic, hardly scholarly, as the 


| tory usually is, makes inroads and is not happy otherwise, 
| while the tory is the happiest in that permanence which 


tends to the classic ; is naturally a professional rebel, as 
the tory never is. 

The educational radical believes everything essen- 
tially wrong that was done yesterday, and everything 
He sees no 
good in the man, the method, the curriculum, or the law 
that has already been tried, but only good in whatever 
Anything with a foundation is all 


but merely the rough draft of the architect’s idea. Any- 
thing with fruit or bloom is denounced ; it must be merely 
the first swelling aspiration of the bud. Anything that 
has sprouted is necessarily wrong ; the first thrill of the 
‘‘radicle’’ within the seed is alone allowable. He not 
only knows nothing of what he assumes to know, but his 
conceit increases in geometrical proportion to his ignor- 


| ance thereof. 


The educational Bourbon is the ‘‘ aristocratic bully ’’ 
’’ of the profession. He is eminently 
reverent, regards every method of his grandfather’s and 
every idea descended from the educational dark ages as 
sacred. He forgets no virtue of antiquity, learns no vir- 
tue of the timesin whichhe lives. He organizes schemes, 


| appeals to prejudices, and thwarts all the ‘* machinations ’’ 


of the modern (devils) psychologist, new educationalists, 
etc. He is frequently the most scholarly of the tories 


| even, the most trusty in manhood, the most admirable in 
The radical ignores policy and | 


patriotic ardor, the most ideal in results produced. His 
conscience is intensified and purified, and for conscience’ 
sake he seeks to preserve what little educational virtue 
may be left in the world. 

The sum of all educational virtues is nowhere, neither 
is the sum of all vices. The virtue of each depends 
largely upon conditions. ‘There are times in which the 


| educational radical is the saviour of the profession, and 


again salvation is from the Bourbon. Sometimes the pro- 
fessional engineer’s attention is needed for the driving 
wheels and sometimes for the brakes. Happy the cause 
when there is an educational sentiment sensible enough 
to be a ‘‘ governor’’ for all these forces, keeping each in 
healthy activity. Never were these conditions more 
nearly met than to-day. The radicals are sufficiently 
cranky, the Bourbons are respected, the tories are on 
their guard, and the whigs are confident. When the spell- 
ing book was the terror of the age, sending teachers to 
insane asylums and pupils to spectacles, the radicals tried 
to burn it with its teacher at the stake, then the Bourbons 
scorched the fireman with his own fagots, the tories threw 
away the nonsense, and the whigs retained the sense, and 
the radicals made obeisance to the spelling book of which 
they were to have made a martyr. 


Ou, do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or demon- 


| strative toward those we love until they or we are struck 
| down by illness or threatened with death. 
| and we-have never too much time for gladdening the 


Life is short, 


hearts of those who are traveling the dark journey with 
us. Oh, be swift to love, make hast to be kind.—A mie/’s 
Journal. 
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THE DUCK FARMS OF CHINA. 


WE expected to see something wonderfully fine when we 
came to Soo chow; for does not the ancient proverb 
read: ‘* Above are the halls of heaven; below are Soo- 
chow and Hang-chow’’? But we only saw what after- 
ward seemed to us a typical Chinese city, and it is not to 
the cities that I would especially recommend sightseers 
to go. The fame and splendor of a Chinese city lie not 
upon its being any cleaner than others, or upon its having 
wider streets, but upon the wealth of its merchants, the 
number of its pagodas, the gorgeousness of its temple, 
the beauty of its tea-gardens, and the like. 
chow is great, and its women are called the belles of the 
world. There the floating duck farms and the multi- 
tudes of river craft interested us most. In a quiet reach 
of water beside the walls we saw many flocks of ducks, 
each containing five hundred to a thousand birds. The 
shores were covered, and the water was alive with them. 
The herders sat idly in small boats, while the ducks swam 
freely about, each flock making a great tremulous brown 
spot upon the water. We watched to see one flock join 
another and to discover how the owners would separate 
them afterward, but they did not join forces, and I doubt 
whether they ever would. The drakes led their followers 
away whenever two herds came too near. On another 


day, near Soo-chow, we saw a duck farm bigger than all | 


all these put together. 
What would the reader think of seeing a farmer 
traveling to market with as many ducks as could be 


crowded into more than the space of the park between | 


the City Hall and the Post-office in New York city—a 
mass of perhaps two city blocks of duck flesh and 
feathers ! That was what was driven past us on the Grand 
Canal one day. Two men in two boats were driving the 
ducks before them, all as thick upon the water as they 
could swim. Each man carried a long, slender bamboo 
rod with the heart of a palm leaf on the end of it. With 
this he kept the red and gray squawking mass in order. 
He whipped back into its place every duck that sagged 
out of the mass, or that lagged behind, or showed a dis- 
position to make for the shore. Suddenly several boats 


came along in the opposite direction—a big chop-boat | 


and two or three smaller vessels. They were sailing 
swiftly before a fresh breeze directly down upon the acre 
or two of ducks. There seemed no way of preventing a 
terrible slaughter of poultry. The big chop-boat, like a 
house blown before a gale, sped toward the advancing 
feathered host, and at last the birds that were in the way 
were almost under her bows. Then a flutter seized many 
square yards of ducks, the immense flock broke apart, a 
crack in it opened before the chop-boat, and widened 
until the boat swept through a canal that divided the 
flock. Not one duck was run over.—/udian Ralph, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


RECENTLY issued reports of agricultural statistics in the Census of | 


1890 show that the six leading counties in the United States, in the 
value of their agricultural products, rank as follows : 


. Lancastercounty,Pa.,. . 

. St. Lawrence county,N. Y.,. ...... 

. Chester county, Pa., 

. Worcester county, Mass 

. Bucks county,Pa.,. . — . 5,411,370 

, Colessa county, Cal... 2.» 5,357,350 

It is remarkable that three out of the six counties should be in 

south-eastern Pennsylvania. The Lancaster Mew £ra ascribes it to 
the industry of the Friends and Germans, and remarks that St. 
Lawrence (N. Y.) and Colusa (Cal.) counties are each three times as 
large as Lancaster county. 


$7,657,790 
6,054,160 
5,863,800 
5,489,430 


Thus Soo- | 


| for 50,000 orange boxes and a number of expert’ orange pickers and 








wagon load of ripe plums of the Sweet Botan and Wild Goose 
varieties. The Wild Goose is a native—perhaps the only good native 
that we have. The Botan is a Japanese variety of great promise. 
The fruit is large and beautiful and of excellent flavor. It is some- 
times sold under the name of Abundance or Burbank. It is worthy 
of trial. Mr. Ingram’s trees have been planted from two to six years, 
and this year’s fruit was not sprayed.”’ 


—Governor Morton of New York is not a literary man, in the 


| general acceptance of the term, but he has in his library a book 


compiled. by himself. It is a handsomely bound, blue colored volume, 
and the letter press of several hundred pages dea!s with the genealogy 
of the Morton family. 


—A news item, Eighth month 8, is as follows: The steamer Jason 
will sail from Jacksonville, Fla., to-day, for Jamaica, with material 


packers, employés of Williams & Hubbard, of the Boston Fruit Com- 
pany. This firm has secured control of the Jamaica crop for three 
years, by which time it is expected the Florida trees will be in bear- 
ing condition again. 

—The Financier, a newspaper published in the City of Mexico, 
earnestly urges a proposition which, though made many years ago, 
has not recently received the attention which its importance deserves. 
This is the suggestion that the Cuban war might be promptly and 
peaceably settled by the annexation of Cuba to Mexico as a State of 
that Republic. 


—The King of Siam now possesses five white elephants, one of 
which is no larger than a pony. They are led daily to the river to 
bathe, the only exercise they have save when they take part in some 
imperial procession. They are also lined about ‘‘ his Majesty’? when 
he receives foreign Ambassadors. 


—A large cave, with many interesting geological features, was dis- 
covered by prospectors near Big Meadow, Oregon, a few days ago. 
The men explored the cave a distance of four miles. Local savants 
will make a thorough exploration of the place soon. 

—The twin villages of Plymouth and Terryville, Conn., have had 
“no license ” for nineteen years. 


—Mary Ann Smith, of East Lyme, Conn., lately celebrated her 
94th birthday. Four days before this event she led forth a party of 
women to mend the local roads which she had vainly petitioned the 
‘* selectmen ” of the town to repair. 


—Russia is so anxious to colonize quickly the Amur districts with 
Cossacks, in order to watch the Chinese frontiers, that she offers each 
male settler 80 acres of land, free, a loan of $325 without interest for 
33 years, and exemption from taxes for three years and from military 
service for five. 


—Hildesheim’s (Prussia) famous 1,000-year-old rose tree was 
threatened with decay, but the botanists and gardeners called in have 
succeeded not only in preserving it, but in making it bloom heavily 
again this year. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HowELL E. JACKSON, of Tennessee, one of the associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, died at his home in West 
Meade, in that State, on the 8th instant, aged 63 years. He had been 
in poor health for a long time, and was scarcely able to attend the sit- 
tings of the Supreme Court at the time of the second argument of the 
income-tax question. 


A SERIOUS fire in this city, on the 12th, destroyed the paper box 
factory of Brown & Bailey, northwest corner Franklin and Willow 
streefs ; the gas fixture factory of W. J. Buck, Sons & Co., northeast 
corner of Eighth and Willow streets; eight three-story dwellings on 
Franklin street, above Willow, and six dwellings on Willow street. The 


| aggregate loss is nearly $300,000, partly covered by insurance. 


MorE troops are being drafted in Spain to be sent forward to Cuba. 
Many of these ‘‘reserves’’ have protested earnestly, and some have 
threatened revolt. A very large part of them die in Cuba, of disease 


IT is announced that in a recent battle between the Japanese and 


| rebels in Formosa, the former won a complete victory. No details 


| have as yet been received, 


A MAJORITY of the Southern Ute Indians have agreed to a request 


| made by the last Congress that they cede a portion of their lands in 
| Colorado for a stated sum of money, and have lands in severaty allot- 


| ted to them. 
have signed the agreement. 


| stallation stage. 


There are 301 of these Indians, and 165 adult males 


the in- 
Not less than 125 models of inventions by women 


Work on the Government exhibit at Atlanta has reached 


will be shown. 


THE District Council of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, of Chicago, has adopted resolutions protesting against the 


| appointment of any representative or attorney of a corporation or 
—The West Chester, Pa., Village Record last week, says: | 
‘* Edward T. Ingram, of West Bradford, this week brought in a ' 


monopoly as Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, to 
succeed the late Associate Justice Jackson. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

A Friend, 

E. W., 

H.D. W., 


Previously Acknowledged, 


Amount, 
JOHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 12. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Sparta, Ont. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 

as follows: 

18, East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old house, Io a. m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 

. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 
. Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILuBorn, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

11. Pittstown. 
18. Bethpage. 
25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserH T. McDowELt, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York 


Close Your Door 
on the peddler, male or female, 


who says they have something 
‘the same”’ or “just as good” as 


ELEC CON 


We never employ ped- 


It’s false. 
dlers; we sell Electro-Silicon in 
boxes only, to regular dealers only. 


Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
: Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 
. JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Old Red School House” 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, 66 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, if 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, S4% 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Stree ant street above Raee), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. Ricwa 


RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace 


Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





For Sale b y Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 


233 N. Second St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seven Pounds 

Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


NEW 1895 
ELECTRIC LAWN 


MoweERS 
Light Running, Durable, Satisfactory. 


PRICES: 
14 inch, 16 inch, 
$4.50. $5.00. 





12 inch, 
$3.75. 


Duplicate parts easily procurred. 
Edwin L. Pierce, Agt., 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


18 inch 
$5.50. 


| 





+“ 


“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ”’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker 
tough glass. 


of 





Formerly of { 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
aa attention gre to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth st., — Penna. 
THE SPRING’S THE THING 
makes THE EGAN TRUSS 
so helpful. 
Piaces, relieves GURES RUPTURE 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO. 
85 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 
B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Theonly omeviving Sea left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 
All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1816. 
NEW, SEASONABLE 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
Montgomery County Milk. 
OSEPH L. JONES. 
3 makes 
A constant and unerring 
No other like it. A painless_and permanent 
merts. Used by the government for pensioners. 
REMOVAL 
FRYMIER & EDWaRDs, 
CHINA and GLASSWARE 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
Dry Goods 





/are now on the counters from 
|the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

inens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes 

In Millinery, In Shawis, 

Erm beeee 

ugs pao ’ 

In Muslin Underwear, aa. 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJadelphia. 
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| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


| 


Absolutely Pure. 

A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


104 S Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


S.P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 








Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


saab Green, i an 
Carpetings, 

33 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 8. 18th &. (below Arch), Always Reliable. 





FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 





No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BaNKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate —o for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, ‘ice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller « and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Goosen 3 B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdi 
CAPITAL, 1,000,006 


THE G | re AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Rwecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on eapestin. 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate, 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 


MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


BFFINGHAM B. MORRIB, GRORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM P- oone 


BENJAMIN W. Ri FRANCIS I 
. @BORGE H_ Nora DUEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DusteaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleites. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


. SIMS 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





| atactual Net Cost. It is PoreLy Mutua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 


a Sugpivus of over THRex Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's = after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annua: This company also receives deposits, _— by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
N, Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. —_ George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and pe 
ASA 8. WING ; M of Insurance a ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Office 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


DONT CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN’ L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 


JACKSON_ Vee ING GRATE 


will each ™* sresiuence up to freezing 
weather.” Scud for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., ee ENO STaeey, 


NEW YORK. 
f 
bol tro rf, A. atl eC e 


A) 4- ly. 9.1083 





